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VOLUME XXV, NUMBER 8 JULY, 1951 


THE MEANING OF SACRIFICE’ 


T happens that on the day I am writing this the newspapers 
carry exciting accounts of the great welcome which General 
MacArthur received in New York. Seven and a half million 
people cheering and waving and throwing ticker-tape! What 
a terrific ovation! No one — least of all the General himself 

— can be in any doubt as to what the New Yorkers thought about 
him; they expressed themselves so clearly. 

That is a point worth noting —they expressed themselves. 
They did not just stay in their homes or offices or factories and 
think within their hearts what a fine fellow he was. They felt 
an interior and communal urge to come forth and demonstrate 
their attitude towards him. Their interior feelings demanded ex- 
terior manifestation in action. So they acted; they did what was 
natural in the circumstances; they cheered and yelled and waved. 

And nobody had taught them to cheer and wave. When they 
were boys and girls in the grade schools no teacher had taken them 
for a lesson saying, “When you grow up you will meet occasions 
when you want to welcome somebody. Now the proper way to do 
that is to hold your hand up and move it from side to side; and 
at the same time you open your mouth and shout ‘Hi-ya’!”’ To 
give a lesson like that would be just about as silly as to tell chil- 
dren, ‘“When you want to show you think something is funny 
you should emit jerky sounds like this: ‘Ha! Ha! Ha!’” 

Laughter is an absolutely natural expression of amusement; 
waving and yelling are natural expressions of welcome; they don’t 


*Fr. Howell is writing this series of articles (of which this is No. 8) both to 
help beginners and also to exemplify concretely how priests and other teachers 
can popularize some of the chief doctrines underlying the liturgical move- 
ment. — ED. 
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have to be taught. They ‘‘come natural’’ — as do many other hu- 
man activities which express internal emotions. Such things are 
just part of human nature. If a man is angry he will frown and 
glare; if he is happy he will smile; if he is in pain or sorrow he 
will groan or weep. And he doesn’t have to be taught how to 
express externally these internal emotions. Their expression is not 
the result of convention but of human nature. This is true of all 
human beings whether they be American or European or African 
or Indian or Chinese. In such elementary things human nature 
is the same the world over. It is natural to man, then, to express 
externally any strong internal desires, feelings or convictions. 

And there is another point in which all mankind is at one. 
Ethnologists tell us that there is no race or people or tribe, however 
primitive, which does not believe that there is some power or 
powers above man guiding his destiny. This is a completely uni- 
versal belief. You have only to think of human history to see how 
true this is. Remember the ancient Assyrians and Babylonians and 
Egyptians and Romans and Greeks and all the gods they believed 
in. Think of the temples and shrines and altars of all the peoples, 
present and past, dotted all over the five continents. It is abso- 
lutely normal to human beings to believe in a god or gods. Indi- 
vidual exceptions such as modern atheists are no more against 
this statement than the existence of some blind men is against the 
statement that ‘‘man is endowed with the power of sight.’’ Blind 
men are abnormalities; in like manner, atheists are abnormalities. 
The normal man believes in a god or gods. Whether he is right 
or wrong in this belief is not the point. I am only stating the fact 
that man does so believe. 

And such a belief is, beyond doubt, one of the strongest factors 
in human behavior. When men believe in a god, they have feelings 
of reverence, of fear, of hope, of desire, of adoration. Those feel- 
ings are at least as strong as emotions of joy or sorrow, of tri- 
umph or of amusement. And just as man has natural external ex- 
pressions of these latter emotions, so, too, he has natural expres- 
sions of the former. If he naturally reacts to a hero whom he 
admires by doing things expressive of welcome, likewise he natur- 
ally reacts to a god whom he reveres by doing things expressive of 
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adoration. And it is very interesting to study just what man has 








































. done in this way. Let us look at a few samples. 
hs ; In what is now called Mexico there once dwelt some people 


called the Aztecs. Quite a lot is known about them, including the 
| — fact that they believed in a god with the impossible name of Uit- 
II zilopochtli. (He wasn’t by any means their only god; they had 
Quetzalcohuatl and Tezcatlipocha anda few other tongue-twis- 


' 
7 ers!) The Aztecs built temples in honor of Uitzilopochtli, and 
ms furnished each with a large stone slab on top of a pyramid of steps 
in front of his image. Sometimes, especially after a battle, they 
at would come in a crowd to this temple bringing with them a pris- 
va oner-of-war. A man in charge of the proceedings started up some 
or | S0n8S and dances; the prisoner was bound and put onto the stone 


slab; his breast was stabbed with a sharp knife, his heart was 
ripped out and put in front of the idol, and his body was thrown 
A down the steps to the waiting crowd below. The people rushed at 
it, hacked off whatever bits they could get, and took them home 


: to cook and eat. To us it seems a most unpleasant and gory busi- 
ty ness; but the fact remains that to them it was an expression of 
;. » the worship of their god! 
- Somewhere in Ireland is a great monolith; the tribes who in- 
“ habited those parts long before St. Patrick went there called it 
d Cromm Cruach and believed that it was the dwelling-place of 
s. | their god. They used to come to this place in a crowd, and brought 
ot | with them a little baby. They put the baby on a big stone in front 
ct of Cromm Cruach; then they walked round the stone and sang 
\ things; finally the man in charge killed the baby and sprinkled its 
rs | blood on the rock and on the people. This was their form of 
18 worship! 
- | We know a lot about the Romans — they had no end of gods, 


Jupiter, Mars, Venus and all the rest of them. Public worship 
varied to some extent according to which god was being wor- 
shipped at what time of the year; but, in general, the people came 
to the temple of the god concerned and brought something with 
them — an ox, a goat, or loaves of bread or vessels of oil or wine. 
f There were processions and singing and burning of incense; and 
the thing brought was killed or burned or poured out as the case 
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may be; and often parts of it were eaten or drunk by those who 
worshipped. 

The Greeks also had lots of gods, such as Zeus, Apollo, Aphro- 
dite and Demeter. Most of them were supposed to live on the top 
of a mountain called Olympus; and concerning their goings-on 
up there the less said the better! They were a thoroughly disreput- 
able lot. But they were all worshipped in temples or shrines built 
in their honor throughout the towns and villages of Greece. What 
happened in these temples? Various things; but they can be sum- 
med up by saying that a sheep or goat or some grapes or corn or 
olives or oil or wine were poured out or scattered or killed or 
burned; and in those cases where anything was left over it was 
eaten or drunk by the crowds. 

It would be possible to adduce scores of other instances showing 
how Arabs and Indians and Slavs and Mongols and Africans and 
Polynesians and Semites and others worshipped whatever gods 
they believed in, but the above examples should suffice. Always 
there are local differences, but always there seems to be some “‘least 
common denominator,’ some underlying uniformity of behavior 
which springs not from the fact that the worshippers were Aztecs 
or Britons or Slavs or Greeks, but from that factor common to 
them all, namely, their human nature. 

After all, there are both local variations and an underlying uni- 
formity even in such a thing as expressing welcome. You Ameri- 
cans wave and shout “‘Hi-ya!”’ and throw ticker-tape at General 
MacArthur. We English neither say ‘“‘Hi-ya’’ nor do we throw 
ticker-tape when the King drives in state through London. We 
shout “‘Hurrah!”’ and throw nothing. But the point is that we 
all wave and we all shout. That is human; ‘“‘Hi-ya” is American 
and “Hurrah” is English. But waving and shouting are just 
human. 

Then what is national and what is merely human in all these 
ways of worship we have been thinking about? Whether people 
worship Uitzilopochtli or Wotan or Zeus, whether they eat human 
flesh or swine-flesh or olives, whether they drink blood or wine or 
milk at their worship is national. But that they assemble in 
crowds, that they bring some object with them, do something to 
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SACRIFICE 


it, and then (often) eat and drink of it is not national — that is 
human. These points of uniformity are found in the behavior of 
all peoples; and this shows that in these things are found the 
completely natural expression of human worship; that to act this 
way when worshipping is as much rooted in human nature as is 
to laugh when happy or to cry when sad. 

Let us now sum it up. We find that in general, when men desire 
to worship the god they believe in: 

(a) They come together to some “‘holy-place-of-the-god,” 
which is usually a stone or a rock. We would call it an ‘“‘altar.”’ 

(b) The proceedings are led by a specially authorized person 
in charge of the worship. We would call him a “‘priest.”’ 

(c) An object of some kind, provided by the community, is 
placed on this altar by the priest; usually he does something to it 
(killing, burning, pouring out) to show that the community is 
now ceasing to possess it. There is a name for this action; it is 
called ‘‘immolation.” 

(d) Sometimes, though not always, the whole act of worship 
ends with a community-meal at which those present eat or drink 
together of whatever it was that was put onto the altar. 

It is clearly (a), (b) and (c) which are absolutely needed to 
express human worship, for they are found in all cases; (d) seems 
to belong in the affair as a sort of completion or perfection be- 
cause it is usually, though not always, to be found. Worship is 
expressed even without (d), though not so well or so thoroughly 
expressed as with it. 

Now I want you to note carefully two things: firstly, that what 
I have written is just a description of certain facts about mankind. 
These facts are not based on the teaching of the Catholic Church, 
nor on the speculations of philosophers, nor on conjectures as to 
how men might express worship. They are just facts, and that’s 
all. Man does express worship this way. Secondly, just as there is a 
name for the peculiar noises which, as a matter of fact, men do 


’ emit when they express amusement (and that name is “‘laughter’’), 


so also there is a name for the particular performance which, as a 
matter of fact, men do when they want to express worship. And 
this name is “‘sacrifice.”” If men do (a), (b) and (c) they are 
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sacrificing. If they don’t do these, they are not sacrificing. If they 
do these, but also do (d) as well, then they are sacrificing ina 
thoroughly complete or perfect manner, which gives the most ade. } 
quate and satisfactory expression of their worship. ' 

So now ye know clearly what sacrifice is. 

Our next task is to investigate what sacrifice means. Can ol 
understand why it is that men do precisely this sort of thing 
rather than some other thing in order to worship whatever god 
they believe in? How are we to explain that? } 

We can understand it by observing that in (a), (b) and (c) 
— the essential actions of sacrifice — we have a particular instane | 
of that very ordinary and intelligible human activity known as 
“gift-giving.’’ We see that the community is offering a gift to i 
god. This is but a communal and religious form of gift-giving. | 
So if we study gift-giving in general and understand that, we shall ’ 
be able to understand that special and religious form of gift-giving 
known as sacrifice. 

Why do people give gifts? They do it to express in action some 
message to another person. Messages can be expressed in words, 
of course; but the expression may be more emphatic, more force- 
ful and complete, if it be by action. A man can say to his wife’ 

“T love you!”’ But if, while saying it, he gives her a fur coat ora 
motor car, she is all the more certain that he means what he says. 

What message does the gift express? That depends on circum- 
stances, and the circumstances usually make the message clear even! 
without any words. Suppose a man has been working twenty-five | 
years in the office of some firm, and then retires. And suppose 4 
present arrives at his house (a clock, a radio, a television set) with } 
a mere card bearing the signatures of his fellow-workers in the! 
office. Then he knows perfectly well what message they want to 
express. They mean ‘Good-bye! We are sorry you have left us 
— we shall miss you. We like and respect you; we hope you will 
enjoy the leisure of your retirement.”” Or suppose you are sick in 
hospital, and a large basket of fruit arrives with a card saying 
“From Mrs. Such-a-body.” It is obvious that she is ‘‘saying with 
fruit’ that she is sorry you are ill and hopes you will be better 
soon. A gift, then, is a material messenger from one person 10, 
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SACRIFICE 


another; and the circumstances in which it is given make clear 
what message it expresses. 

So when a community of men sacrifice (i.e., give a gift to their 
god) it is clear what the gift means. They are expressing in action, 
as forcibly as they know how, that they adore their god. ‘““We 
worship you,” they say; ‘‘we thank you; we are sorry if we have 
done things you would not like; we want your favor; we want to 
cement the friendship between you and us; we want to be at one 
with you.” 

Now let us observe that a gift normally carries with it a deeper 
meaning than a mere message. The gift stands for the giver. A man 
who gives a ring to the girl he loves not only means “‘I love you,” 
but also he means ‘‘] want to give myself to you.”’ “‘I want to be 
united with you.’ So, when men give a gift to their god they 
imply that they want to give themselves; they want to be united 
to their god. That explains why gifts used for sacrifice were not 
jewels or gold or silver, but human lives or animal lives or things 
like food and drink which support life. Human sacrifices seem to 
us very horrible; yet the idea behind them is all right. It is merely 
that this idea has become exaggerated; a perfectly sound instinct — 
to give to the god that which is most precious — has become dis- 
torted. Some primitive peoples realized that human life is the 
most precious thing men have, and that is why they gave human 
life in sacrifice. Others, less primitive, realized that human life is 
not really theirs to dispose of, and so gave instead the life of some 
animal which was within their dominion. The life of the bull 
or goat or pig was meant to represent their own life. Or they 
gave things like food and drink which support human life. But 
the meaning was the same; they were saying in action ““We want 
to give ourselves to you.” 

This desire of self-giving, of union, is thus truly expressed by 
the giving of certain kinds of gifts in certain circumstances like 
those of sacrifice. It shows that the purpose of sacrifice is to attain 
union with the god worshipped. But sometimes this expression 
of the desire for union goes further. Let us look at another example. 

Think of a young man who has quarreled with his girl and 
is now sorry for his hastiness and wants to make it up. He hardly 
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dares to call at her house because she might refuse to see him and 
hear his apology. She is angry. What can he do? He buys the big-| 
gest and loveliest box of candy he can afford and sends it round to} 
her by a messenger. When she gets it she knows perfectly well | 
what it means. He is saying by his gift, ‘Darling, I still love you, 
and I am sorry for losing my temper and I do so hope you will | 
forgive me and take me back!’’ His box of candy says that to her 
much more clearly than any mere letter of apology. 

Now what happens? She knows that this gift stands for him, } 
If she rejects it he will know he is rejected and not forgiven. But 
if she accepts it, that means she accepts him and forgives him. | 
The bond of love is forged again between them by acceptance of | 
the present which represents him. It would be, therefore, in itself | 
sufficient if she accepts the gift. Its purpose would be achieved by 
its presentation from him and its acceptance by her. The bond of } 
love is restored. 

But in practice things would hardly stop there. Knowing he is 
forgiven and accepted again, he comes round in person to her 
house. She receives him and thanks him for his candy; she opens 
the box and admires the chocolates. Then she does the obvious 
and natural thing — she holds the box towards him and says ! 
“Have one!’’ So he eats a chocolate, and she eats one, and offers 
him another and eats another herself . . . and soon they will be 
snuggled on a couch together with the box between them, eating 
together that which was his gift to her. She is giving back to him | 
some of that which is now hers (because she accepted it) and was | 
his (because he gave it). She is sharing with him his own gift to 
her. And the very fact that they are eating it together draws them } 
together still more in their love and establishes the completeness | 
of their reconciliation. 

For, even though the two of them may not think of it, there is 
a deep meaning behind this utterly natural action of eating to- 
gether. The gift represented him, and it became hers by acceptance. 
Now she offers back to him this same gift, so that he too, by eat- } 
ing of it, may become united with it. Hence he, being united (by 
eating) to his present which is already united (by acceptance) to 
her, feels that he himself is united with her, — is in union with | 
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her. They have a common union with the gift because they are 
both eating it. Thus the sharing of the gift in common is the 
final stage of the gift-giving which expressed desire for union. So 
it is called “‘communion”’; it expresses and confirms the common 
union between them. 

Now we can see the meaning of the communal meal which was 
so often the terminating feature of men’s sacrifices. This meal is 
called “communion,” and is a sacrificial banquet. The worshippers 
sacrifice (give their gift) because they want to forge a bond of 
union between themselves and their god. To show that their gift 
is no longer to be theirs but the god’s, they make their worship- 
leader (the priest) put it onto the god’s holy place (the altar) and 
do something to it (such as killing, burning, pouring out) which 
takes it away from them. They feel that if their god accepts it, 
then he accepts them; and the desired bond of friendship is 
achieved. They can feel that their god is pleased with them and 
has taken them into his friendship. 

But how can they know their god has accepted it? In some 
cases they just assume this. But in most cases they yearn for some 
sign that the friendship they believe now to exist is actually con- 
firmed and made definite. So they look to their god to return to 
them some share in their own present by inviting them to “have 
some’’ — like the girl who accepts the candy and then invites the 
donor to “‘have some.’’ The worshippers, therefore, come up to the 
altar and ‘‘have some.’”’ They eat of the gift which they have 
offered to their god, and feel now that they really are in perfect 
harmony and union with him. For they, by eating, are attaining 
union with this gift which is itself in union, by acceptance, with 
the god they worship. They are united with the gift; the god is 
united with the gift; and so they are united with their god. That 
is what they now believe and feel. That is why the gift-giving of 
sacrifice finds its completion in the return of the gift that it may be 
eaten in common by the worshippers. By this means they attain 
a communal union (communion) with their god. 

You will notice that all this is true and according to human 
nature irrespective of whether the god worshipped is real or imag- 
inary. The men may have completely false notions, thinking that 
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a stone is their god, or that the sun is their god or that Zeus or 
Jupiter or Baal or Moloch or Shiva or some other figment of hu- 
man imagination is their god. That is not the point. The point 


is that even when the god is false, the worship is true. It is based | 


and rooted in human nature. If men believe (correctly or not) in 
a god, and desire to worship, then this business called sacrifice is 
what they actually do about it; and they are right to do it. Be- 
cause this is what they find to be absolutely natural and sincere 
and satisfying and adequate when they express worship. So they 
offer a gift to their god; that is sacrifice. And usually they receive 


that gift (or part of it) back again that they may eat it. That is | 


communion. Communion rounds off and completes and, as it 


were, ‘‘personalizes’’ the sacrifice by making it each one’s very own. | 


It is no longer just something he has watched; it is something he 
has done, — to attain, in common with his fellows, that union 
with his god which he so much desires. 

So far this article has dealt with humanity as it is — but with 
divinity as it is not. All the gods I have talked about were false 
gods. But they had true worship! Now let us remind ourselves 
that there does exist the True God — the One True God whom 
we are to worship. If we are to give Him true worship we can 
only do it by sacrifice — for that is the natural human way of 
worship. And we have got a sacrifice whereby we may do it — 
the holy sacrifice of the Mass. 


oo 


| 
| 


; 
| 


I have spent all this time in explaining the nature and meaning : 


of sacrifice because I am convinced that an enormous number of | 


Catholics do not understand the Mass precisely because they do 
not understand sacrifice. They know the Mass is a sacrifice because | 
they have so often heard these words coupled together. But if one 


word means little or nothing, the other word will mean little or | 


nothing too! Unless we fully grasp what sacrifice really is, it is of 
little use knowing the mere sound of the word. I am hoping, 
therefore, that by going so thoroughly into the nature and mean- 
ing of sacrifice, I shall have laid a good foundation for the under- 
standing of the Mass concerning which I shall be writing in sub- | 
sequent articles. 

CLIFFORD HOWELL, S.J. 
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THE PRIESTHOOD AND CONTEMPLATION’ 


HE Mass, said St. Vincent Ferrer, is the highest act of 
contemplation. This relation between the Mass and 
contemplation, and hence between the priesthood and 
the contemplative life, is something of supreme import- 
ance in the spiritual life of a priest, and in the whole 

conception of contemplation and the contemplative life. 

For too long, contemplation has been regarded as a matter of 
individual piety, the final phase in a system of meditation and 
mental prayer, to which few are expected to attain and which has 
no apparent relation to the sacramental and liturgical life of the 
Church. Garrigou-Lagrange (in Christian Perfection and Con- 
templation) has done much to correct this tendency, by showing 
that contemplation is not to be regarded as an extraordinary grace 
to which only a few can aspire, but as part of the normal perfec- 
tion of a Christian life; the development of the grace of baptism, 
under the influence of the gifts of the Holy Ghost. 

Dom Anselm Stolz (in his Doctrine of Spiritual Perfection) 
has taken this principle a step further by showing that, in the tra- 
dition of the Church, contemplation is always centered upon 
Christ and is intimately related in all its stages to the sacramental 
life of the Church. This can be seen most clearly in the teaching 
of the Greek Fathers, especially St. Gregory of Nyssa, whose 
mystical theology has been made the subject of a profound study 
by Pére Daniélou (Platonisme et Théologie Mystique). 


According to this theory, the three stages of the spiritual life, 


» the purgative, the illuminative and the unitive way, correspond 


with the three sacraments of baptism, confirmation and Eucharist. 
Baptism is the sacrament which separates us from sin and gives us 
the light of faith, and corresponds therefore with the purgative 
way. Confirmation initiates us into the way of the spirit and 
raises the mind above the world of the senses, and corresponds 
with the illuminative way. Finally the Eucharist is the sacrament 
of union, the consummation of the spiritual life, which brings 
us into direct contact with God. 


Reprinted from Life of the Spirit, April, 1951. 
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In this way contemplation is seen as a normal effect of the 
sacramental life, initiated in baptism, developed in confirmation 
and consummated in the Mass. The implications of this doctrine 
are obvious. It places contemplation at the very center of the 
Christian life, relates it to the Mass and the other sacraments and 
sets it in the framework of the common life of the Church. 


uED tu 


But it is not only the Mass and the sacraments that are thus | 


related to the contemplative life. In the teaching of the Fathers, 
the Scriptures were also regarded as having a kind of sacramental 
character, and were seen as the God-given means for leading the 
soul to the goal of contemplation. Here again we have grown ac- 
customed to systems of meditation, which, though no doubt ulti- 
mately based on the Scriptures, have grown very far from their 
mode of expression and of thought. But in the early Church, the 
Scriptures, particularly the psalms, were the one great source of 
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meditation, and in the Rule of St. Benedict, which codifies, as it ' 


were, the prayer life of the early Church, the lectio divina, or 
meditative reading of the Scriptures and the Fathers, is the only 
form of meditation that is found. 

Now it is precisely this treasury of readings from the Scriptures 
and the Fathers, in which the whole tradition of the Church is 


enshrined, that is placed in the hands of every priest in the brevi- | 


ary. In the Mass and the breviary, therefore, every priest has at 
his disposal a perfect method of prayer and contemplation. 


This is, moreover, not merely an individual method of prayer, 
but the prayer of the Church. In it and through it the priest is 
united with the whole Church, with all his fellow members in the 
body of Christ. He prays as a member of a body, as a part of a 
whole: and as his prayer goes to strengthen the life of the whole 
Church, so it also receives help and strength from the prayer of 
others. If the office is recited in common, this mutual strengthen- 
ing of prayer can be more definitely felt, but even when he prays 
alone, he is no less really united to the whole Body and his prayer 
is no less truly a common prayer. 

It is a mistake to think of contemplation as being necessarily 
something solitary, which withdraws us from our fellow men. 
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CONTEMPLATION 


There is certainly a kind of withdrawal in contemplation, but it 
is a withdrawal of the mind and the will into God, which actual- 
ly unites us more intimately with others. It is in their superficial 
characteristics that men are most divided: the more we penetrate 
beneath the surface into the heart, the more we realize the ground 
of our union with one another in Christ and the Church. It is 
therefore in the common prayer of the Church, which is the prayet 
of Christ Himself, that we must seek the perfection of Christian 
life and the ideal of Christian contemplation, 

But it will be said that there is a serious obstacle to this theory, 
in that contemplative prayer is always held to be beyond the sphere 
of words and images, whereas the liturgy of the Church is entirely 
based upon them. This is a serious objection, and needs serious 
consideration. It is quite true that contemplation is generally held 
to begin when the mind passes beyond words and images and all 
clear concepts, and comes under the direct influence of divine grace. 
But this does not mean that the mind must necessarily abandon 
the use of words and images altogether. When the mind passes 
into a state of contemplation, it will not use words and images as 
the proper means of prayer — this will be supplied by the action 
of grace—but it may nevertheless use them as “‘supports’’ to its 
prayer. The purpose of all prayer is to raise the mind and will to 
God. All words and actions, all images and concepts, whether of 
the Mass or the divine office, are so many means — sacramental 
signs — by which the mind and will are raised to God. We must 
never stop short at the sign, but use it as a means to ascend to 
the thing signified — the infinite reality of God. It is in this way 
that we have to learn to use both the Mass and the divine office. 

For this purpose the careful recitation of the words of the divine 
office, whether said in public or in private, and the deliberate per- 
formance of the gestures of the Mass, the sign of the cross, bowing 
and genuflecting and moving across the altar, are all of primary 
importance. Each word and gesture must be given a sacramental 
character: it must become a means of recollection. The regular 
rhythm of the recitation of words or the performance of a rite is 
a universally valid means of recollection. If it is done with haste 
or with a distracted mind, its whole value is lost: but if it is done, 
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not necessarily slowly, but with recollection and attention, it can 
become one of the most perfect means of preparing the soul for 
contemplation . 

As with words and actions, so with thoughts and images: these 
also must be used as a means to raise the mind and will to God. 
The aim here must be not to indulge in discursive thought and 
fancy, but to concentrate the mind in a more and more simple act 
of attention to God. This act of “‘attention’’ has been well 
described, in general terms, by Simone Weil (in Attente de Dieu). 
“Attention consists in suspending the activity of the mind, in 
leaving it open, empty, and able to be penetrated by the object 
of thought . . . above all the mind must be empty, attentive, seek- 
ing nothing but being ready to receive, in its naked truth, the 
object which is going to penetrate it.”” When it is a question of 
contemplative prayer, the mind must be simply seeking God, not 
any particular image or concept of God, but God Himself in His 
“naked truth.” 

So when we approach the Mass or the divine office, we should 
not try to force our attention, but to leave the mind open, so that 
the thoughts and images penetrate the mind, while it remains con- 
tinually quiet and attentive to God. In this way, the supernatural 
meaning of the psalms and the Scriptures, that “‘mystical sense’ 
which was the delight of the Fathers of the Church, will gradu- 
ally be unfolded, and we shall enter into the inner meaning of 
the mystery of Christ and the Church, 

Thus the recitation of the divine office may become a regular 
method of contemplation and establish the soul in the ‘‘illumina- 
tive way.’’ There may even be moments when, as we read in 
Cassian’s account of the prayer of the Egyptian monks, in the 
course of the psalmody the mind may be carried beyond itself 
and pass into ecstasy — that is into that “‘pure prayer’’ where all 
thoughts and images are totally transcended, and the soul is ab- 
sorbed in God. But normally the succession of words and images 
passing through the mind will create a kind of rhythmical pat- 
tern, by which the mind will become gradually unified and con- 
centrated on God, so that while the recitation continues as it were 
on one level, on another level the mind is wholly attentive to 
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CONTEMPLATION 


God and recollected in His presence. Thus the recitation of the 
divine office may lead by gradual stages to a state of contemplation 
which, though it is, of course, rare in ordinary experience and is a 
wholly gratuitous grace, is yet in no way outside the ordinary way 
of liturgical prayer. 

But if the divine office can lead us to the threshold of the uni- 
tive way, it is in the Mass, as has been said, that we must seek 
for the “highest act’’ of contemplation and the most perfect means 
of union with God. Now, the basis of this union is to be found, 
as we have seenin baptism. In baptism, a seed of divine life 
is implanted in the soul, which is capable of developing, through 
the influence of the gifts of the Holy Spirit and the grace of con- 
firmation, until it leads us to the beatific vision of God. 

But this divine life encounters an obstacle in our nature in the 
form of sin, and before it can wholly penetrate our nature, a 
profound transformation has to take place of our whole being; 
and this transformation of our being involves a kind of death to 
the soul. ‘“You who are baptized,” says St. Paul, “‘were baptized 
into the death of Christ.’’ We have to die that we may live; to die 
to sin, to the world, to ourselves in order that we may live in 
Christ to God. Baptism is the beginning of this process; it is a 
real, though mystical, death to sin which unites us really, though 
mystically, to Christ in His death and resurrection. It is the root 
of a union which has only to grow in order to attain to the full 
flower of Christian perfection. 

But this process of growth involves a continual death and resur- 
rection. The more we advance, the deeper we have to die in order 
that we may be totally transformed and conformed to Christ: 
and the sacrament which enables us thus to die daily, to be trans- 
formed daily into the image of Christ, is the Eucharist. This is 
the true meaning and purpose of the sacrifice of the Mass: that we 
should be enabled to participate in the sacrifice of Christ, to share 
His death in order that we may share His resurrection and so offer 
supreme glory to the Father. 

The sacrifice of the Mass is then, for the priest, the supreme 
means of his sanctification, because in it and through it he becomes 
more and more closely identified with Christ. Just as in the divine 
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office we make use of words and gestures, of images and thoughts, | of ¢ 


in order to raise the mind and will to union with God, so also eects 
it is with the Mass. Every word and gesture, every image and | at! 
thought suggested by the sacred words has its own value and | byt 
forms part of a rhythmical pattern, which creates the perfect | ally 
setting for the union of the soul with God. the. 
But at the center of the Mass there is something more: there T 
is the divine action, the redemptive act of Christ, made present tem] 
to us sacramentally through the action of the Mass. Our action of } soul 
self-oblation is met by the corresponding act of self-oblation on all . 
the part of God, and our sacrifice is identified with His, just as in 
the bread and wine we offer are transformed into the substance of | whe 
His flesh and blood. Here there takes place that marriage of the ase 
soul with God, of Christ with the Church, which is the consum- will 
mation of Christian prayer. For each of us, of course, the degree } need 
in which this union is realized depends upon his disposition and I 
the special grace he may receive; but the way is there open for all, tive 
and it is the way to the closest conceivable union with God. At the ; the 
heart of the Mass, in the silence of the consecration and commun- witl 
ion, we enter into the holy of holies, where no created thing stands | also 
between the soul and God. + and 
4 The implications of this conception of the Mass as the “‘highest the 
act of contemplation’’ and the perfect means of union with God | 0U 
are very great. In the first place, it sets contemplation, as we said, | and 
at the very center of the Christian life. It would scarcely be an } B 
exaggeration to say that on this ground the Christian life is es- Chu 
sentially a contemplative life, in that it is wholly ordered towards | has 
contemplation and union with God in the central act of its } ct’ 
religion. , 6a 
But in the second place, it reveals the profoundly social char- | Chu 
acter of Christian contemplation. The priest does not offer Mass will 
alone: he offers it in the name and on behalf of the whole Church. cape 
Whether Mass is offered in public or in private, with one server or the 
with a multitude of people present, it is always the offering of the /* 8¢™ 
whole Church, of the Mystical Body united with its Head. But frui 
more than this, we know that the “res,” the reality signified and | T 
effected by the sacrament of the Eucharist, is precisely the ‘‘unity func 
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of the Mystical Body of Christ’’ (St. Thomas); so that in this 
sacrifice the priest is united with the whole people, who offer the 
sacrifice with him, in the most profound sacramental union. It is 
by this means above all that the unity of the Church, and eventu- 
ally the unity of all mankind in Christ, which is the object of 
the Mass and the redemption, are achieved. 

Thus Christian contemplation, so far from isolating the con- 
templative, brings him into the most intimate contact with others’ 
souls; he becomes identified with Christ in His redeeming work for 
all mankind. There is no human need which is not represented 
in the offering of the bread and wine on the altar, no human soul 
whose self-oblation is not included in the sacrifice. The more the 
priest has identified himself with Christ in His sacrifice, the wider 
will be his sympathy, the more he will penetrate into the deepest 
needs of mankind. 

It is in this respect that a priest who is vowed to the contempla- 
tive life exercises his apostolate. However limited his contact with 
others may be extensively, intensively he can identify himself 
with the needs of all. Sharing in the sacrifice of Christ, he shares 
also in the prayer of Christ, which is the prayer of the Church, 
and in the whole redeeming work of Christ, which is the work of 
the Church. It is his privilege, precisely in proportion as he re- 
nounces his own personal activity, to act in the person of Christ 
and in the name of the Church. 

But for the priest who is engaged in the active apostolate of the 
Church, the consequences are no less important. It means that he 
has in the Mass the one supreme source of all apostolic work. His 
activity will be of value just in proportion as it is fed from this 
source. It is in the contemplation of the mystery of Christ and the 
Church, in union with Christ in the sacrifice of the Mass, that he 
will gain the light and strength he needs, if his work is to be of a 
supernatural character. ‘‘Contemplata altis tradere — To hand on 
the fruits of contemplation to others,” must be the motto of every 
genuine apostle, and this contemplation, as we have seen, is the 
fruit of the right use of the Mass and the breviary. 

The means are there for all to use; they are the most simple and 
fundamental of all. A priest fulfills his function as a priest just in 
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so far as he identifies himself with Christ in the sacrifice of the 
Mass and in the prayer of the liturgy. It is through this that the 
redemptive work of Christ is perpetuated in the world. Through 
this the only adequate praise and worship and adoration are offered 
to God; through this the only adequate offering is made for sin, the 
and mankind is restored to its lost unity, and souls are saved; 
through this, finally, the Church is built up and perfected as the ’ Go. 
Bride of Christ. It is the ladder set between heaven and earth, on | 
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which the angels ascend and descend, bearing the offerings of man , 
to God and bestowing the graces of God on mankind; and it is ? a 
the priest who is the mediator of this intercourse. o 

‘ 


It may be asked, in conclusion, what is the relation of private | 

; ; " » — Go 
prayer to this public prayer of the Mass and the liturgy? It is | 
sometimes suggested that vocal prayer, the prayer of the Mass and | 


: : . ee Ta 
the breviary, is a kind of elementary basis from which each indi- oP 
vidual has to advance along his own path of private mental prayer aie 


towards union with God. But this seems to us to be the opposite Ma: 
of the truth. 
In reality it is our private prayer which is, as it were, an ele- 
mentary exercise preparing us for the great work of the Mass and Chr 
liturgy. Our private prayer ought, as far as possible, to be wholly 4} 
subordinate to the public prayer of the Church. It may take the 
form of a preparation for Mass, or a thanksgiving after Mass, or 
of half an hour or an hour at some other time of the day. But 
° always it should be subordinate, and as far as possible related to 
the prayer of the liturgy. We should try to school our minds in 
the language and habit of thought of the psalms and the Scriptures = 
generally, so that when we come to take part in the Mass or the = 
divine office we find that it is the expression of our own most | 
personal prayer. Our individual prayer will become more and not 
less personal as it begins to find its expression in the liturgy and 
the Mass, because ultimately our own personality can be fulfilled 
only when it has been conformed to the person of Christ. Thus, 
ideally, the prayer of the liturgy should be the fulfilment of per- | 
sonal prayer. 
This does not mean, however, that our prayer must always be 
tied to the words and forms of the liturgy. We must insist that the 
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CONTEMPLATION 


whole of the divine office, like the action of the Mass, opens out 
upon the entire mystery of Christ and the Church. The words and 
actions, the images and ideas of the liturgy are nothing but means 
by which we are enabled to reach out beyond finite concepts into 
the inner mystery of the divine life. We need these means, these 
concepts and actions, to enable us to mount towards God, but 
God can use them in many secret ways to achieve His work of 
pure contemplation. 

This contemplation will be, of course, a profoundly personal 
prayer, but it will be a prayer which extends far beyond the limits 
of our own personality into the mystery of the personal life of 
God. Such contemplation will overflow into our daily life and 
awaken prayer, it may be, at all times of the day, but it will be a 
prayer that stems from the source of the Mass and the liturgy, 
and is constantly returning to its source. In this way we should 
eventually by grace be able to make our whole life an offering of 
Mass, a continuous self-oblation in union with Christ, and a 
continuous offering of praise to God and of prayer for our fellow 
men. Then we should really be living the life of Christ in His 
Church, and this is the ideal of Christian contemplation. 


BEDE GRIFFITHS, O.S.B. 








TIMELY TRACTS 


STRANGE THINGS HAPPEN! 


EW of us hear about such things, but there is in France an 
occidental Orthodox Church; in other words, schismatics 
of the Latin rite. Nor is this a remnant of an ancient 
schism, but a group of disgruntled Catholics who have 
recently undertaken to “‘reform’’ the Church on their own. 

What is strangest about them is that they did not turn for recog- 
nition to the place that claims to be oecumenical, Constantinople, 
but to the Orthodox patriarch of one of Constantinople’s sub- 
sidiaries — of Moscow (one might add, of all places!). It is hard 
to be consistent, and it has been said that if you are absolutely 
consistent you end up in an asylum. But a modicum of consistency 
could be expected even of people who try to rationalize a schism. 

And yet Moscow is not so odd a choice as one might think, be- 
cause right now it is anxious to enlist anybody in its “‘com- 
munion.”’ There are rewards from the Kremlin, and the more mice 
the cat drags to the feet of its master, the more pleased he will be 
— especially if the cat suspects that the master is looking for an 
excuse to drown him. And as to the schismatics themselves; they 
probably grew up in the milieu of the Russian emigrés in Paris 
and the efforts of zealous — over-zealous — Catholics to help 
with the reunion. First they joined the Eastern rite, probably legit- 
imately, then they found fault with Rome, went into schism and 
found themselves ‘‘Eastern’’ Orthodox with Western names, edu- 
cations and no hope ever to go East. Since Moscow was willing, 
why be consistent; take what you can get. And more than that: 
once the idea is understood, they have what they wanted deep 
down in their heart in the first place: to do what they please. Be- 
cause the licensed head for the liquidation of religion in Russia 
is far too busy to interfere. I use this unkind description, not be- 
cause I think the poor and heroic man wishes, or believes even, 
that he is presiding over the liquidation of his own Church; but 
with materialistic Marxism as the creed of the Soviet government, 
what other reason can there be in the Kremlin for the toleration 
of a State Church but to destroy it, to make temporary use of it 
and to fool the people? 
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STRANGE THINGS HAPPEN! 


Having rejected the very live and vigorous successor of St. Peter 
as too slow and autocratic a Western Patriarch, and exchanged 
him for the fettered and far-away national primate of Russia, this 
group of French, Belgian and Flemish schismatics need a liturgy. 
They can’t very well choose an Eastern liturgy without looking 
ridiculous. After adopting the Orthodox theory that Rome is auto- 
cratic, and confusing uniformity with unity, they naturally stand 
for the Eastern idea of a national liturgy. But what is the liturgy 
of Paris, where they happen to be? Is it the one of Gaul, Gallican? 
And at which period of its development: the earliest or the latest? 
The real Gallican found in ancient sacramentaries or the hybrid 
one which flourished during the age of Gallicanism? There is a 
legitimate liturgy of Gaul — that which is still used in Lyons. 
But Lyons is not Paris. And these ““Western Orthodox’’ know 
too much about the history of liturgies to adopt a finished product. 

This confusion is the second boon: not only have they no real 
authority over them to control them; they find themselves faced 
with a liturgical situation that should be the envy of all who sigh 
for a reform of the liturgy and have a few bright ideas of their 
own. They can pick and choose and can go on donig so, because 
the patriarch of Moscow told these Western Orthodox of the Latin 
rite: Compose a liturgy yourselves and keep it fluid until you 
like it. 

This of course would be unthinkable in the Catholic Church, 
but neither would I advise even the archimandrite of Zhitomir or 
the bishop of Vologda to try it in Russia. There would be trouble 
with Moscow — viz. the fate of the “Living Church’’ in the days 
of Lenin. It too went in for reforms, so much so that, for all I 
have heard and read, it is no more. 

All this sounds harsh, I fear. And one should not be harsh with 
erring brethren, but only with their error. I assume that excessive 
zeal for ritual purity and impatience with the rhythm of life of a 
Church that simultaneously rules Sicilian peasants and Parisian in- 
tellectuals and mystics steeped in theology as well as the masses 
fed on religious observances geared to the outpourings of maga- 
zines, radio and cinema), led these men into exasperation and 
made them break the bond of obedience and charity. Theirs is a 
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rebellion which in a saint might evoke the humble word: ““There 
but for the grace of God go I.’’ No other base motives are sought 
in their temerity; and their love of our liturgy leaves hope that, if 
we pray, they may see the preposterousness of their situation, and 
if we show understanding, they may return. 

Being so learned and so free of inhibitions, they have turned out 
an Ordo missae, an ordinary of the Mass, which is not without 
interest. The strange part about it is that it includes modern, 
medieval, Roman, ancient and other elements that have a very 
familiar ring. A few samples may illustrate this. 

So far as is known, the introit procession and psalm goes back 
to about Pope Celestine (430 A.D.) in Rome — 380 A.D. in 
Constantinople — and survived in its truncated form to this day. 
Here we find it restored to its fulness; but the medieval ‘‘prayers at 
the foot of the altar,’’ instead of being banished to the sacristy, as 
some of our own purists desire, have been retained as a very much 
shortened clergy prayer, like a tenth century apologia. ‘‘It is late 
ninth century, but universal and corresponds to a spiritual need,” 
is what the commentator says. The humble gesture of bowing 
gives way to medieval loquacity again, and the Byzantine tendency 
of two parallel services ——in the sanctuary for the ‘‘con-cele- 
brants,’’ and in the nave for the people led by the deacon — 
seems to win out here. (I think it would be erroneous to maintain 
that the new paschal vigil rite has closed the discussion in so far 
as it forecasts the pattern of future reform by the elimination of 
the Judica psalm and the Confiteor: the preceding litany has ra- 
tional and emotional elements of an apologia and, besides, this 
paschal Mass has no introit.) 

The next surgery on the ordinary is performed by making the 
Kyrie and Gloria alternate choices: on ferial days the doxology is 
the Kyrie (or its Gallic counterpart) and on feastdays it is the 
Gloria. ‘“Two Trinitarian doxologies doubling in sequence make 
no sense,’ the author decides, just like that. It is a pity that, in- 
stead of submitting such a shrewd observation to authority, an 
arbitrary way was chosen, marring from now on all similar efforts 
through legitimate channels — as the Reformers vitiated all pleas 
for the vernacular for centuries by their boldness. 
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STRANGE THINGS HAPPEN! 


The liturgical commission under the German hierarchy through 
one of their spokesmen, Fr. Balthasar Fischer of Trier, has sug- 
gested the re-introduction of “‘litanic’’ prayers similar to the ones 
still found on Good Friday and in Oriental liturgies. Fr. Fischer's 
suggestions are vastly superior to those found in this synthetic 
Western liturgy which is built up according to the ideas a) that 
our Roman liturgy is a liturgy far too local in reference and color 
(cf. stational liturgies), b) that it has to be freed of its medieval 
obscurities, especially in the offertory and the canon, c) that some 
of the most ancient Roman parts must be reconstructed, and final- 
ly, d) that some Gallican elements are more universal in spirit — 
proved by their resemblance to the East — than Rome and, there- 
fore, ought to be re-introduced. These Orthodox of Paris eliminate 
low Mass, have a-liturgical days, days of mere ‘‘catechumen 
masses’’ (no Eucharist) and provide for concelebration, always 
assuming that concelebration was ever what its advocates say it 
was, and as general as the East seems to assume it to be. 

There are however a few traits in this ‘‘Occidental’’ rite which, 
arbitrary as they are, do not lack a certain force and aptness. Here 
are some examples. While people and clergy sing the Credo the 
deacon prepares bread and chalice with a rite that is neither as 
barren as the medieval nor as florid as the usual Orthodox rite. It 
restores to the deacon a job to do, its symbolism is eloquent; but 
again — it hangs in thin air, because it is a period piece chosen 
with a loving eye on the Orient and a bow towards Spain. The 
texts are chosen with care: ‘““The deacon may not lead prayers in 
the liturgy directly addressed to God, therefore he recites here 
antiphons and biblical verses.” 

There is a sensible offertory procession: the people leave their 
gifts at the altar gate on entering the church, and at the offertory 
the deacon carries them solemnly to the altar. This sounds like 
good sense: it avoids the impossible feature of prying the once- 
seated congregation out of their pews, nor do they have to hang on 
to their gifts all during the fore-Mass, and yet they see them car- 
ried solemnly by a sacred minister to the place of sacrifice. 

The self-appointed author of this rite makes a valiant effort to 
unravel our present offertory and canon and to restore to it its 
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single, coherent and logical structure. ‘“‘Just as the slipping of the | 


diptychs into the canon [he restores them to the offertory, but 
gives no proof of how and why they went through the slipping 
process], so the duplication of the canon in the offertory with its 
triplication of anaphoras is [according to him] a deplorable in- 
trusion, which has nothing to recommend it and everything to dis- 
avow it. It has been discarded without mercy.” 

There is an interesting effort to straighten it all out. After the 
offertory procession and presentation of the gifts there follows the 
reading of the diptychs from the ambo, and then the ‘‘secret”’ 
prayer. The latter is nothing less than the first three prayers of our 
present canon (Te igitur, the first memento, and a re-vamped 
Communicantes), for the author assumes that “‘secreta-secretio- 
segregatio-dedicatio”’ is an acceptable equation. This order of things 
was supposedly observed up until 400 A.D. when these three 
prayers ‘‘slipped”’ into our present canon and their place was taken 
by variable ‘‘secreta,’’ bringing in their wake a whole galaxy of 
variable prefaces as well. The author can afford to be bold: he 
sweeps out not only all the great prefaces of the Leonine Sacra- 
mentary, but even the poor remnants left in the middle ages; and 
all that remains is a short, sober thing, shorter even than our com- 
mon preface, which does not even contain a reference to Christ 
but is entirely a homage to the eternal Father. ‘“Thus we avoid,” 
the author explains, ‘‘the meditative prefaces which have lost the 


original sense of the preface, viz., an invocation of the divine | 


Name as an initium of the eucharistic prayer itself.” 

The Sanctus has not been touched. But only two short prayers 
follow it, the first of which, in the fashion of Gaul, starting 
repetitively: “Vere Sanctus —In truth holy, in truth blessed is 
Thy Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, the Creator Word and Lord of 
Majesty, who descended from heaven and became man, Fill this 
sacrifice also with Thy glory, Thy power and Thine advent: 
render this oblation acceptable, ratified, reasonable, etc.’’ Then fol- 
low the familiar words of institution. This again is followed by 
shortened forms of our present prayers, with an elevation of both 
species, not in a gesture of demonstration for worship, but in an 
offering gesture (offerimus tibi) ; the second and third prayer are 
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STRANGE THINGS HAPPEN! 


reversed, so that the reference to Abel, etc., becomes a clause of the 
prayer asking to have this sacrifice lifted by the angels unto the 
heavenly altar. 

Above all, however, in order to keep up the pretense of being 
an Orthodox Church of the West, there had to be an epiclesis; 
omitting it would be as bad as saying the ‘‘filioque’’ in the creed 
— which of course the author avoids with care. I would like to 
mention, by the way, that these shortened texts are for the greater 
part lifted from St. Ambrose’s De sacramentis and their beauty is 
to be credited to the Fathers. The author bitterly castigates East 
and West, the latter for denying the existence of an epiclesis, a 
calling of the Holy Spirit to consummate the transformation in- 
dicated in the words of institution: for, he says, no one could ex- 
pect an explicit calling down of the Spirit at a time when the 
trinitarian dogma was still very much in the stage of clarification 
and definite appropriation had not yet been made— Logos and 
Pneuma were still interchangeable. Besides he speaks of the ascend- 
ing and descending epiclesis. To ask the sacrifice to be lifted on 
high or the Divinity to come down is, according to him, only a 
double aspect of the same thing. 

In passing the author says quite a number of things, quite or- 
thodox and correct, which show that he is a man of considerable 
insight. He speaks of the relation of the parousia and the liturgy: 
liturgy is ‘the parousia of the Risen One in His community, the 
Church” (this, by the way, is an idea elaborated by the famous 
scholar O. Cullmann). He regards this as not only a most gener- 
ally held and traditional idea of the liturgy, until subjective mys- 
ticism and anthropocentrism pushed it out of sight, but also as 
the “richest, for by it the parousial and sacrifical aspects of the 
Eucharist are most effectively linked together.’’ In this manner the 
Eucharist becomes part of the last ‘‘act’”’ of Christ’s redemption; 
it looks forward (to the final parousia and the heavenly liturgy), 
and is not merely a representation of the past, looking back to 
33 A.D. The Eucharist thus has its beginnings in the incarnation, 
whereby Christ became high priest; His high priestly prayer is 
seen as the ritual offering changing “‘the murder of Good Friday 
into a spontaneous offering,” visibly accepted by the Father in the 
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resurrection, and consummated in its human aspect in the ascen- 
sion: ‘‘for the goal of all sacrifice as covenant is to seat man at the 
same table (or on the same throne) with God. . . . The Eucharist 
perpetuates Pentecost, and in the sacramental economy is the last 
act of the eternal sacrifice of Christ.’ 

Lack of space forbids me to pursue this strange work any fur- 
ther. We may take the attitude that the author’s disobedience dis- 
qualifies him as a source of information; but it may be wiser and 
more patient and charitable to see what he has to say, since, as 
Pope Pius XI once reminded us, veins of gold are still contained in 
the pieces that are separated from the Rock of Peter. As in the 
case of the self-appointed reformers in Gallican France, there is 
sometimes keen awareness of true and adequate things, but little 
obedience and humility. Nothing good can come of such attempts 
in themselves, which does not mean that nothing can be learned 
from them. They may well occasion a re-examination of our own 
heritage — and that is all to the good. H. A. R. 


SEEDS OF HOPE. By Rev. John M. Oéesterreicher. Pio Decimo Press, St. 

Louis, Mo. 1951. Pp. 68. Paper, $1.25. 

When you pick up a book of sermons, you do not ordinarily expect to 
find great depth of thought or nobility of expression. Still less do you 
expect prose strong enough, full of passion enough, to equal Gertrud von 
le Fort’s Hymns to the Church. And, while you might be looking for 
apologetics, you are surprised to find a live, scriptural theology. You are 
more likely to be thinking of the words of a reviewer of one such vol- 
ume, who was in the habit of listening intently during the Sunday sermon 
and had acquired thereby something he called “My Sunday Sickness.” 

This book is literature . . . and theology that feeds on Scripture, breathes 
it, loves it. It is, in its entirety, a work of love: love of Christ, and of 
His people, and of His Church. Fr. Oesterreicher (an associate editor of 
OraTE FRATRES) is a Jew and a convert, and these are five Church 
Unity Octave sermons on the theme of Israel. But he is not concerned 
with polemics, with “answering” the vestiges of Coughlinism and Chris- 
tian-Frontism and anti-Semitism in the Church. He is not a battler of 
men but a “helper of God,” bringing us face to face with Christ (who 
is Christianity) and His Jewish brothers and the mystery of redemption. 

He speaks from the depth of a great mind and a great heart, uniting 
old and new Covenants, Israel and the Church, prophet and priest. It is 
a book you must own. Charge the expense, which is slight, up to Wis- 

R. H. 


dom. 
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IT CAN BE DONE* 


ENEBRAE by the congregation — unrehearsed — sounds 
like “It Can’t Happen Here’’ — but it did. Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, is a thoroughly non-Catholic community. 

Its population is 87,000 and there are but two small Catholic 
churches in the city. St. Leo’s Church has a membership of 715. 
This year an average of 275 people came each of the three nights 
of Tenebrae as contrasted with an average of 150 last year, when 
Holy Week devotions consisted of a sermon and the way of the 
cross. Without fanfare, the pastor, the Rt. Rev. Dennis A. Lynch, 
announced Tenebrae services by the congregation. 


Bruce Publishing Company's Tenebrae Services for Congrega- 
tional Use was furnished to the people on their arrival at the 
church and, without advance training, Tenebrae began. The inno- 
vation was such a success that the visiting clergy were astounded by 
the smooth and expert recitation. The verses of the psalms were 
recited in English alternately by the people on the epistle and gospel 
sides of the church, then all recited the antiphon. The priest’s sole 
function was to intone the antiphon initially each time. Three 
laymen each chanted a lamentation in Latin, having had three 
practice sessions. 


The wooden candelabra used for the Tenebrae was designed 
and made by one of the parishioners who is a railroad man by 
profession and a carpenter by avocation. Msgr. Lynch believes 
firmly in using parish talent wherever possible. 


Msgr. Lynch states his congregation was highly pleased with the 
service (though on the first night some were a bit taken aback by 
the sudden darkness and noise!) and he intends repeating it next 
year, in addition to repeating the Easter Eve rites at midnight 
(predicated upon permission from Rome, of course). 285 people 
came to the midnight services. A copy of Holy Week Masses, pub- 


‘The following report was sent to us by a lay person in Chicago, who writes 
in a covering letter: “‘For a number of years I have been one of your silent 
readers, though I nearly broke out into a letter when the discussion of liturgical 
prayer for religious was at its height. There must be many of us who feel strongly 
on this and allied subjects, yet we hold our peace. Learning of Msgr. Lynch’s 
courage in starting a liturgical movement in his little parish forced me to attempt 
the enclosed article. I submitted it to his approval, which he was kind enough 
to grant.” 
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lished by J. S. Paluch Company, was given to each parishioner as 
he arrived and that booklet, plus Msgr. Lynch’s advance explana- 
tion, was their preparation for the second innovation. Again, re- 
action was excellent. 


Msgr. Lynch said he had ‘‘doubts and misgivings’’ about start- 
ing this liturgical ‘‘revolution,”’ but the delight and edification of 


) 


the parishioners convinced him the people are willing and happy | 


to cooperate and to take active part in the liturgy. Encouraged by 
the Holy Week results, the pastor intends to start the Missa 
Recitata next, to be followed by congregational singing of the 
Sunday high Mass. 


PLANS FOR A BOYS’ CAMP 


HE purpose of the CYC Camp is to enable underprivileged 
boys to enjoy all the experience of camp life, to have a won- 
derful time in the open, away from the city, with hiking, 

swimming, boating and canoeing, crafts, singing, and all the rest 
of it, and to experience all these things in a Christian atmosphere. 
In other words, we are trying to show the boys that they can 
live a wholesome, fully Catholic life and still have a lot of fun. 
We are trying to show them that religion is not “‘sissy-stuff,’’ but 
that it takes a strong man to be obedient, kind, pure, honest, truth- 
ful. The virtuous man is the strong man. We take for our exem- 
plars and models the lives of the North American martyrs. We try 
to show them that everything they do throughout the day can be 
done in a way pleasing to God. “‘Let’s do it our Lord’s way,”’ is 


Sr 


our motto. Everything they do is to be and can be done as our | 


Lord would have it done if He were in our place. 
This year we want to turn our attention particularly to inte- 


grating the liturgical life at camp more closely with camp life | 


itself. We have drawn up the following plan, subject to correc- 
tions, suggestions — and, of course, due approval of authority. 


What we want to show the boys and get them to see is that 
the Mass is the focal point of the day and that all our activities, 
cheers, songs, and thoughts can be offered with Christ in the Mass. 
We can offer our obedience, our wills, our love, all our prayers, 
our camping activities, our eating, our rest. We offer them at the 
offertory with the bread and wine, which represent us. When the 
bread and wine are consecrated into our Lord’s body and blood, 
our offerings are united to the offering of Christ, who, as our high 
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priest, our bridge, offers them to God. When we receive the body 
and blood of Christ at holy Communion He gives our offering 
back to us, only now it is infinitely superior. 

We have always said at camp that the hour of Mass is the most 
important hour of the campers’ day. We would like to make this 
point more clear by giving them an active part in the liturgy, ‘‘the 
source of the true Christian spirit.” They will learn by doing. So 
the week at camp will be a gradual process in the integration of 
the liturgy into their lives. It must be completely informal. This 
has been the secret of our success in former years. We don’t want 
to give them the school atmosphere. We don’t want them to feel 
that they are being forced into something. 

1) After their arrival on the first day, we will explain the dialog 
Mass to the boys and practice a bit on how to recite it. We will also 
explain as usual the camp motto at the evening campfire, correlat- 
ing it with the Mass, telling them briefly their part in the Mass. 
We will encourage as many to go to confession and Communion 
as want to. Each day we count out the number of altar breads to 
be used at Mass and bring the ciborium up at the offertory. (All 
this was done last year.) 

2) On the second day and on the days following there will be 
the customary dialog Mass. Simple booklets will be furnished. 
The chaplain will read the gospel of the day in English after the 
gospel of the Mass. Or preferably, one of the seminarians will read 
the epistle and gospel while the priest is saying them in Latin. We 
can then refer to the epistle and gospel throughout the day, e.g., 
at rest period, after night prayer, etc. 

3) Third day. Dialog Mass, etc. Today one of the counselors 
will explain the action of the Mass while it is being celebrated. 
Alternative: some sort of demonstration “‘Mass’’ in the evening 
with commentary, perhaps making a drama of it. This may how- 
ever prove more difficult, because of the classroom atmosphere 
that will probably be created. 

4) Fourth day. We will try to impress the boys with the fact 
that they should offer themselves and all they do and are at the 
Mass. We will remind them of this while we say our morning 
prayers before we enter the chapel. 

5) Fifth day. In order to bring out the fact that we and the 
boys are to offer ourselves and what we do at Mass we will pass 
out slips of paper to each one. They will write on them their 
“offerings’’ and these will be collected at the offertory and brought 
up to the altar with the altar breads by representatives of the dif- 
ferent tents. 
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daily activities can be offered in Mass, different boys will be chosen 
to bring up symbols of the various camp activities: e.g., one will 
carry a canoe paddle, another a baseball bat, a broom, craft mater- 
ials, craft projects, pup tents, song book, etc. These will be placed 


under or beside the altar during the Mass. If permission is not 7 
granted to do this at offertory time, then we can do it immediately 2 


before the Mass 


7) The culmination will be a sung Mass. During the week we p 
will practice for it and really make it a “big deal.’’ The chaplain | 


would give a homily, including words of encouragement. 


8) On the days remaining, we will have our regular dialog | 


Mass, to get the boys accustomed to participating in the Mass as 
much as possible, so that when they go home they will put into 
practice in their daily lives what they have learned during the ten- 
day camping period. And if they have no dialog Mass in their 


home parish, they will at least have learned to think of it as some- | 


thing worthwhile and desirable. 


Throughout the week posters and displays will be put up in 
the mess hall and on the bulletin board to keep them reminded 
of their wonderful dignity as Christians, brothers of Christ, and 
brothers of each other. We also intend to make use of some of the 
Church’s other beautiful blessings: we can have a blessing of the 


camp, of the boats, of the beach, of their tents, etc. We plan to | 


include a collect from Prime and Compline (“‘Domine Deus om- 
nipotens ...”’ and “Visita quaesumus.. .’’) in the morning and 
evening prayers. When the calendar allows, we will have votive 
Masses in honor of our patrons or of some other saint of youth. 
We intend to have a lot of fun. 
A SEMINARIAN COUNSELOR 


IN THE HOME 


SG FTER her shall virgins be brought to the king: her neigh- | 


bors shall be brought to thee, with gladness and rejoic- 
ing: they shall be brought into the temple of the king” 
(Ps. 44:15, 16). 


July has always seemed a month especially dedicated to Chris- 
tian womanhood. I am not sure that those responsible for the 
calendar were conscious of assembling in this month more feasts 
for women saints than in any other month, but they did. And so 


I like to think of July as a beautiful procession of the relatives, — 
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6) Sixth day. Today, to demonstrate dramatically that all our 
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neighbors and friends of our Lady, leading her with honor to her 
coronation on the feast of the Assumption. 
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vill § Surely Anne and Elizabeth of the Visitation would be first to 
ter- prociaim, ‘‘Grace is poured out upon thee and blessed art thou 
ced — among women.” Magdalen and Martha, Christina and Beatrice, 
not | Margaret, Rufina and Secunda, virgins and sisters in flesh and 
ely | spirit, would bear Mary’s train as she was brought to Christ, the 


King. Then two “joyful mothers of children,”’ Felicitas and Sym- 
phorosa, would rejoice with the Mother of God, because they each 


Re 
br. : had seen seven sons crowned in the service of her Son, the King 
} of Martyrs. Finally, as “‘the queen takes her place at thy right 
_ hand, arrayed in gold of Ophir’ (v. 10), two noble ladies in 
log j waiting, Praxedes and Elizabeth of Portugal, would come to pay 
dow their homage and “‘bless thee for ages and ages.”” July begins the 
nto | ~~ procession which ends with the crowning of Mary at the throne 
en- | of God. ‘‘With thy comeliness and thy beauty set out, proceed 
reir | ~—s prosperously, and reign.” 
a But as all curious onlookers at a great and solemn occasion, 
, you and I may whisper a little about the famous ones who pass 
in before us. We can nudge our own daughters at our side and tell 
ded them how they too can become great. We can return to our homes 
ind retelling stories of the beauty and grace and virtue we have seen 
the shine forth from this company of women. While we, as women, 
the will be forgiven if we feel pride that through such as these our sex 
to | has been restored to God’s love. 
al Watch them now as they pass. First there is our Lady’s mother, 
rH St. Anne. She shows better than any of the rest how much de- 
*. pends on the grace of God. Even her name is said to mean “‘grace 


is poured out upon thee.’’ It was a great favor to be mother of 
Mary, and God had anointed her with the oil of gladness; but 
why, we may ask, was Anne chosen? She was blessed because more 
than any other she practiced the duties and lived the virtues of 
the valiant woman: Have you as a woman of the twentieth cen- 
tury ever checked yourself with the scriptural standard for a 


2 ee STE RRR 


gh- | “mulier fortis’? It is an excellent examination of conscience and 
ic- not at all less true than when it was written in Prov. 31:10-31. 
1g” Then comes Elizabeth, kinswoman of Mary, who must have 

been a very sensitive and gentle person. Think how Mary went to 
ris- her with her great secret, think how Mary wished to help her and 
the | knew her help would be welcome, think how she was received by 
ists Elizabeth with humility and prayer and love. But aside from the 
so actual facts of the visit there were two great implications which 
res, touch you and me as we stand on the side-lines watching: ‘“This 
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childbearing of the Virgin was the beginning of our salvation.” 
All women are meant to be bearers of salvation, carriers of Christ 
to others, visitors of every hill-country under the sun. All women, 
too, like Elizabeth are meant to be receivers of salvation and the 
divine life when He comes visiting. Are the doors of our homes 
open to enclose Him ‘“‘whom the whole world cannot contain’’? 
Truly we can say with Elizabeth’s humility: Whence is this to 
me that my Lord should come to me? But are we equally sensitive 


| 


to His presence in husband, children, friends and guests, in all | 


who come in need of help, and do we rejoice to receive Him? 


The second thought which comes to me as we watch Elizabeth 
is the great fruit of this Visitation. The Church extended this 
feast for ‘‘an increase of peace.’’ Elizabeth sensed that Mary was 
bearing, along with Christ, a peace which the world cannot give. 
A new peace came to her that day, a peace which sprang from God 
and the Virgin Mother’s good will. Elizabeth no longer feared to 
bear a child in her old age, because she felt the strength of the Holy 
Spirit within her. She no longer worried about the silence of 
Zachary, because the child in her womb had spoken in a way of his 
own and declared that out of this family had “‘risen the sun of 
justice, Christ our God.” Today again it is the Christ-centered 
woman’s visitation of good will which will plant peace in a wor- 


ried world, and without that good will wars and the rumors of | 


war will continue. 


See if this is not true of all the other saints who gather in July 
around the Queen of All Saints. I have heard it propounded that 
the love of God is a matter of the will, that there need be no emo- 
tional tie-up with the body, that there need be no external expres- 
sion of good will to bespeak the soul’s surrender to its Beloved. 
This may be man’s way to love, but it is not woman’s, at least as 
I view it. Could Magdalen, whose love of Christ was as strong as 
death, have willed to repent but never declare it? Sins as scarlet as 
hers find forgiveness from Christ, I feel, because of her love which 
poured itself out at His feet in tears and precious ointment. Then 
comes the fruit of her good will: ‘“Thy fatih hath saved thee. 
Go in peace.”’ 


Martha, the rich and noble hostess, troubled about so many 
things, is brought back to a proper sense of proportion (another 
expression for peace) by Christ’s gentle rebuke. Martha on her 
part was expending herself with good will, but she was forgetting 
Christ, the very center and cause of ali her activity. Good will is 
not enough to secure the peace of the world, only Christ, our love, 
and our effort can do that. 
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Then follow five saints in quick succession, virgin martyrs all 
of them. How young some of them learned the lesson Mary taught 
us at the Visitation. Margaret was little more than a child when 
her love of Christ won her her father’s hate. It almost seemed that 
Christ asked her to bear three martyrdoms, of flame, water and 
sword, to show what important teachers of love these bodies of 
ours can be. How can we know God and praise Him and love Him 
without the body’s service? Is this not love's liturgy? Christina 
was only ten, yet she knew that she as a woman-to-be must bear 
witness of Christ to a pagan world. With all the good will of a 
child she set about breaking up her father’s silver idols. This was 
her expression to Christ of her love, and her peace everlasting was 
won with the gift of her heart’s blood. Beatrice too was only a 
girl, yet she knew what made life and death worth while. Her 
love of Christ gave her courage to bury her martyred brothers, 
though she knew it meant the loss of her betrothed and her life. 
And Rufina and Secunda valued their relationship to Christ more 
than their own sisterhood. 


These, you may say, were mere children who scarcely knew life 
nor love nor the need for peace. Then let us watch the next two 
who follow in the procession of our Queen. Both of them were 
mothers, mothers of seven sons each. Both of them were teachers 
who taught Christ as the beginning and end of life. Symphorosa 
was first to practice what she taught. If she were to attest that 
Christ was God and make her world believe it, then in spite of the 
emperor Hadrian she would declare it, even though it cost her life. 
Her husband had given his life before her. Her seven sons followed 
her example. How can we say whence came this strength? It was 
Christ and faith in Him “‘which conquered kingdoms. . . recovered 
strength from weakness . . . and overcame the wickedness of the 
world.”” It was the love of God made manifest which bought their 
peace. 


St. Felicitas was even more valiant as she exhorted her sons to 
die for love of Christ. Forgotten was their blood in the blood of 
Jesus. Forgotten was their tie of kinship in the new brotherhood 
— “followed Christ attaining the glorious kingdom of 

eaven.”” 


_ Finally two others bring up the close of Mary’s procession, 
singing the Canticle of Canticles: ‘““Who is she that came forth 
like the sun, beautiful as Jerusalem? The daughters of Sion saw her 
and declared her blessed, and the queens praised her.’”” Two queen- 


) ly women: one of Rome, St. Praxedes, “‘spoke thy testimony be- 


fore kings,’’ and the other, St. Elizabeth of Portugal, was able 
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to establish peace in this mortal life, because of her personal holli- still, t 
ness. Surely these noble women praise Mary and reiterate the two plow M 
lessons of her Visitation. | Mass j 
For Mary at the Visitation was ‘‘the original and unique Christ-f oo 
bearer,” who shows us today how to take Christ to our world es 
how to love God, how to forget ourselves in good will to others! —_* 
and so win peace here and hereafter. And those saints of yester- Thi 
day and today who follow her in this pentecostal procession of Elabor 
the year follow her in deed and in truth. és se 
FLORENCE BERGER | yhicp 

f togethe 

THOUGHTS ON A CENTENARY — 
have dc 


ing the centenary of the re-establishment of normal govern-| It w 
ment in the Church, for it was in September, 1850, that! like Dx 
Pius IX restored the hierarchy which had become extinct in the | the mi 
sixteenth century. ( from tl 
There is cause, of course, for much thanksgiving: increase of} “Some 
numbers of churches, of priests, religious and nuns and laity. But} of the M 
perhaps there is cause, too, for a collective mea culpa or two and | recently 
purpose of amendment. The re-establishment of the hierarchy) lasting « 
was the restoration of normal life to the Church in England and; copy of 
Wales. And the normal life of the Church calls for bishops st §sand coy 
over a diocese with a mother church, the cathedral, and each dio Jand Pres 
cese, each parish collectively representing the Mystical Body itfto a seri 
miniature: ‘“‘the Church of Westminster,” “‘the Church of Ports§to the m 
mouth,” as the official documents put it. There is a wealth of the plair 
meaning in such phrases. The Church as a whole, the local) ‘that if o 
Church in its own territory is a worshipping Body, and its first}... whi 
function is to lead the true adorers to the Father. In this worship} A People 
we all are to take part, with hearts and minds; yes, and with voit) at 3d. an 
and gesture, too. ; W; 
. ; , ithe 
How far have we realized this programme these last hundrell main« t] 
years in England and Wales? There has been very much progtes| that poo 
Mass is offered in hundreds of places from which it was barre! P 
at the Reformation, the divine office is being said or chanted in at} ‘One ex 
increasing number of religious houses, the sacraments are admit-}"°,Comm 
istered to the multitudes. And yet the thought obtrudes amid all egret _ 
ae ° . ° ee at 
the rejoicing. How greatly is the emphasis on the individual, ho¥fsinging of 
little on the Body. Baptism, confession, Communion — so matif/who say it 
acts by which the individual is saved. Mass and Communion ar{<*holic i 
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' still, to many, separate rites. We are still accustomed to an early 
‘low Mass (and Communion) on a Sunday morning with the high 
Mass at half past ten or eleven. It is not much good preaching 
.. | active participation (but we don't hear much of that) if the 
_ ) greatest act of participation is separated from the other manifesta- 
ld, § tions of it. 


oli- 
tw 


o 





a This attitude was reflected also in the centenary celebrations. 
1 of Elaborate high Masses sung by expert polyphonic choirs, the 


" propers to plainchant, but no Communion, no singing by the 
» congregation.’ At the great demonstration at Wembley stadium at 
! which well nigh 100,000 people from all over the country came 
§ together for a pontifical high Mass in the afternoon — it was the 
* culminating point of the celebrations — there was no singing of 
the ordinary, except the Credo (and that showed what we might 
have done with the rest)* because the Westminster Cathedral Choir 
brat | were with much virtuosity performing a polyphonic mass, 
yvern-| It was a great opportunity missed. It was a pity that someone 
tha) like Dom Gregory Murray was not allowed twenty minutes at 
. the the microphone before the Mass began. The following extract 
from the Downside Review elucidates this remark: 


se of! “Some months ago Dom Gregory published a setting of the Ordinary 
But) of the Mass which is meeting with great success. A People’s Mass was sung 
, ant| recently by hundreds of English pilgrims at Lourdes, after a practice 
archy | lasting only twenty minutes, and hundreds more, who had never seen a 
1 andj copy of the music, were joining in before the Mass was over. Five thou- 
ys set ysand copies were sold before any sort of advertising had taken place, 
| dio fand Press comments suggest that Dom Gregory has found the solution 
Jy it} to a serious difficulty. His principle is, as he explains in a note appended 
rts. to the music (and in his booklet The Choral Chants of the Mass), that 
th of ‘the plainsong Masses were never intended for congregational use and 
local} ‘that if our people are to sing at Mass, they must be provided with music 
s firs}... which presents no greater difficulty than an ordinary hymn tune.’ 
yrship} A People’s Mass is issued by Cary & Co., 38 Berner’s Street, London, W.1., 
voic} at 3d. and (with accompaniment) 1s.” 





rel Without accepting all Dom Gregory’s contentions the fact re- 

ner')mains that here is a solution —a setting of the Mass so simple 
ieee) people can sing it after a few minutes practice. It can never 
¥ i 


in at} ‘One exception: the children’s Mass. They sang the ordinary; but there was 

dmin- }"° Communion of the congregation. 

id al “‘I have yet to meet a single person who was at Wembley and who does not 
regret that the congregation were not allowed to participate more fully in the 

, hoWFsinging of the Mass. Surely the singing of the Credo confounded the critics 

man}} who say it is not practical’ (letter by Rev. Wm. J. Gaffney in the October 27 

on aft Catholic Herald). 
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be pointed out too frequently that the oft-quoted phrase about | 
active participation being the source of the Christian spirit occurs | 
in a document to do with singing. ( 





There was no Communion of the people at Wembley. Too difi- 
cult to arrange? Maybe. The fact remains that they managed it in 
Paris in 1946 at a similar manifestation at the Colombes stadium } 
and with roughly the same numbers to contend with. Perhaps it’ (at 
is asking for the moon to expect that such ideas of corporate wor. cf. 
ship should inform these popular manifestations when the élite, _to 
the choicest of our liturgical protagonists, the Society of St. Greg. mo 
ory, at their annual summer schools sing their high Mass afte) Lit 
breakfast with no Communion of the faithful, or our latest lay-\ _ prie 
folk’s missal says not a word about the people opening thei } 
mouths during Mass. So far have we yet to travel. adv 

AUSTIN G. GEORGE 


j 
OUR COVER DESIGN | lant 

| 

? 


HE feast of the Most Precious Blood, in its texts of both 
Mass and breviary, makes liberal use of the Epistle to the| 
Hebrews, chapter 9. In it St. Paul repeatedly refers to the! 

annual Jewish sacrifice on the day of atonement as a type of| 1 
Christ’s perfect sacrifice. On that day the high priest, laying aside | 


his ornamental robes, and vested in a simple white linen tunic) ORs 
and wearing a linen mitre on his head, slew a goat as a sin-offering f = 
for the people. He then brought its blood through the veil into} vie 
the holy of holies and sprinkled it as an atonement for their sins. | judg 
(Lev. 16; 23:26-32; Num. 29:7-11. The Hebrew characters on) !” dl 
the vessel carried by the high priest in our picture are the word] hy 


Dam, i.e., blood.) | consi 


St. Paul points out that Christ, become a high priest of th upon 
good things which are come, entered into the Holies, not annually! fied | 
but once and for all through the greater and more perfect tabet} the , 
nacle, not made by hands, nor again in virtue of the blood off celeb 
goats, but of His own blood, and thus secured for us eternal re 
demption (Heb. 9:11, 12). N 


The shedding of blood was required to seal the ancient cove} been 
nant; Christ shed His own blood to seal the new and eternal test!) carry 
ment. And in this new sacrifice (re-presented in every holy Mas, at. ¢ 
“This cup is the new covenant in my blood’’), He Himself is th} achio, 
sacrificial lamb, He is the high priest, and He likewise is th} very 
temple, the holy of holies into which all the people are enable) j; per 
now to enter to offer the perfect worship. the o 

} 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — Fr. CLIFFORD HOWELL, S.J., of Rug- 
by, England, is spending several months in the U.S. this 
Summer and early Fall, to give us the benefit of his genial 

gift of popularizing. The liturgical summer sessions for priests 
(at St. John’s Abbey, at Worcester, Mass., and at Cincinnati: 
cf. advertisement of the Gregorian Institute in this issue) promise 
to be something of a landmark in the history of the liturgical 
movement in America. Excellent and needful as are the national 
Liturgical Weeks, the desire has been voiced more than once by 
priests to have smaller gatherings where priests engaged in parish 
work can discuss and plan, thresh out difficulties and get expert 
advice. This need will be met squarely by Fr. Howell’s sessions. 
We ask our priest readers to spread the good word. — DOM BEDE 
GRIFFITHS, O.S.B., is a member of Farnborough Abbey in Eng- 
land and for several years edited The Church and the People. — 
We rejoice with FLORENCE (Mrs. ALBERT) BERGER, of rural 
Cincinnati, in the birth and baptism of a daughter, Rose Petronilla. 
— AUSTIN G. GEORGE sent us his essay from London. 


+ 


The Catholic Press Association in its annual contest awarded 
ORATE FRATRES two prizes, a first for content, and an honorable 
mention for the cover designs. We had submitted classification of 
“professional magazines.’’ The citation reads ‘‘Because it was 
judged the best-edited Catholic magazine in the United States 
in the preceding calendar year based on the fidelity with which 
it presented a balanced editorial content, giving consideration to 
the purposes of the publication; style in copy and typography 
consistent with content, this medal and certificate is conferred 
upon ORATE FRATRES, 1951.’’ We are all the more deeply grati- 
fied (and grateful) because it was the first time we had ever entered 
the contest. It adds a pleasant chapter to our 25th anniversary 
celebration. 

* 


Now that a quarter of a century of O.F.’s apostolate has nearly 
been completed, we are seriously considering the advisability of 
carrying on under a new name. It is not an easy decision to arrive 
at: for we feel (and we are told) that ORATE FRATRES has 
achieved a certain prestige among thoughtful readers, that the 
very unusualness of the title suggests high quality content, that 
it perfectly corresponds to our scope, that it has dignity, etc. On 
the other hand, it is well to face facts. And one of the most 
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pertinent is that we have less than 5000 subscribers. (The anni- 
versary campaign has netted us about 600 new ones so far.) 
An editorial in The Catholic Journalist some months back took 
us severely, though fraternally, to task: 


It has been stated that, in proportion to its circulation, no Catholic 
magazine ever exerted so great an influence on American Catholic 
life. And it’s true that you can trace the remarkable growth of the 
liturgical movement in the United States directly to the editorial 
leadership of Orate Fratres. The efforts of the late Fr. Virgil Michel, 
O.S.B., and of the present editor, Fr. Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., 
prove that it’s sometimes possible to do a great work for the Church 
with a miserably small circulation. Still it was an unpleasant shock 
to learn that Orate Fratres’ circulation is as low as it is... . 


This situation is typical enough in Catholic publishing. You find 
a publisher with a superior editorial product like Orate Fratres; his 
product is attractively packaged and what’s more it is reasonably 
priced. Yet all too often, there seems a grave lack of balance between 
the editorial and the distribution effort. .. . When time, talent and 
money are extended to make a magazine, reason would indicate that 
a proportionate effort be budgeted for proper distribution. Maga- 
zines are made to be read. 


Even granting our grossly inadequate promotional efforts, we 
feel that the very title has constituted a certain hindrance. There 
is a growing number of the laity, for instance, who are equipped 
to read O.F., but who will never give the magazine a second 
thought, for it sounds too remote, too formidable: Latin is for 
priests. And even priests are misled by the title to think of O.F. 
as only for highbrows. Anyway, such is our conviction, based 
on nearly 18 years of editorial work and correspondence and 








or 


personal encounters (not to speak of the curious distortions of | 
the title that every week’s mail bring us: Irate Fratres, Fathers ' 


Orate, etc.). 


According to present plans, the title will be changed (keeping 
ORATE FRATRES as a subtitle for a year, to avoid confusion), 


beginning with the 26th volume — provided we can find a good | 
new English one. We invite the help of our readers. As an induce- | 
ment, we offer a life subscription to the magazine to anyone | 


whose suggested title will be accepted by a committee of editors. | 


If several have submitted the same winning title, 30 years of 
subscription will be divided equally among them. Letters must be 
postmarked not later than September 10. 
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The National Liturgical Week will be held at Dubuque, Iowa, 
from the evening of August 20 to the morning of August 24. 
The theme this year will center about the priesthood and its role 
in the Church. The Archdiocese has made diligent and thorough 
preparations to ensure the success of the meeting, as well as more 
permanent results in the way of congregational participation. The 
Secretary, Liturgical Conference, Conception, Mo., will be happy 
to give any detailed information desired. 


+ 


The bulletin of the Vernacular Society has blossomed into a 
16-page printed paper, with a new and arresting title, Amen. 
The first issue (May) carries scores of good items, some reprints, 
and a major article, ‘A Plea to Our Hierarchy for Some English 
in the Liturgy,”” by the society’s president, Msgr. Joseph P. Mor- 
rison of Chicago. Col. John K. Ross-Duggan, secretary of the 
society, deserves the utmost credit for undertaking the job of edit- 
ing the paper, and we urge that it take the form of subscriptions. 
Address: P.O. Box 1991, Delray Beach, Florida. Price, $1 a year, 
25c a copy. 


¢ 


The plenary assembly of the French hierarchy which convened 
at Paris in April of this year (the first such meeting since 1906) 
appointed a special committee of bishops, presided over by Arch- 
bishop Martin of Rouen, to deal with problems of the liturgy 
and to promote the liturgical apostolate. It will work in close 
collaboration with the Centre d’Apostolat Liturgique, the society 
of clergy and laity whose effective efforts since the war have brought 
France to the forefront of the liturgical revival. Germany, it will 
be recalled, has had a similar episcopal committee for nearly four 
years. 


¢ 


Werkhefte, the publication of the ‘Organization for Catholic 
Lay Activity’’ with headquarters in Frankfurt, reports that more 
than 50% of a representative group of young Catholic workers 
of Western Germany, questioned whether they would attend 
weekday Mass if celebrated in the evening, replied they would 
assist frequently. 30% expressed their intention to attend ‘‘regu- 
larly."" The great majority stated that under present conditions 
they found it morally impossible to assist at the morning week- 
day Masses. 
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Michael de la Bedoyere, editor of the London Catholic Herald, 
writes in the issue of May 4: “‘By far the most memorable event 


of my stay (in Germany) was a visit to Maria Laach, for Sunday [ 
high Mass. This great monastery has through its influence spread | 


the liturgical movement throughout Germany, where the dialogue 


Mass and evening Mass are customary . . . About a hundred | 


monks, with some magnificent bearded lay-brothers, who seemed 
to walk out of any period of history but our own, entered into 


the full church in slow procession. Terce was sung smoothly and | 


beautifully. Then came the first High Mass I have seen in which 
the celebrant faces the people from behind the altar. Once was 
enough to convince me that this custom, in use by the Pope in 
Rome itself, makes all the difference. One has a vivid sense of 
participating directly in the Sacrifice. It is like sitting round the 
table of the Last Supper. I have never seen a priest celebrate with 
such dignity and beauty, with slow, large, rhythmic gestures, and 
a singing voice of beauty in prayer. The ceremony was executed, 
not with the semi-military precision we often adopt when we try 
to do it well, but with a natural easy grace, reminding one of a 
flowing river. It is the same with the music. . . . 

“In a long talk with one'of the chief ecclesiastics of the Cologne 


— 


-_ 


diocese, I heard much about the success of the liturgical movement. | 


It has gradually developed, in large part through the youth move- 
ment. By now many priests were themselves formed in that move- 


ment. Consequently they are enthusiastic. The whole understand: | 


ing of religion in its relation to the world, to culture, to art, has 


—< 


been developed. This is not surprising when one hears, for example, | 
of baptism being celebrated in the vernacular, with the whole | 


parish present. The child is thus publicly baptized into the parish, 
as the visible unit of the Church, and the ceremony is not a mere 
domestic event. All the bishops, I was told, are strong supporters 


of the whole movement whose excellent results they have had | 
occasion to observe.” 
. } 


Ildefonso Cardinal Schuster, famous as a liturgist (cf. his 


' 
4-volume historical commentary on the Mass-texts: The Sacra- 


mentary) , has become equally famous since the war for his leader- 
ship in the social problems burdening his see city of Milan. In 
his Easter pastoral letter he called upon the government to legislate | 
for a more equitable distribution of wealth, and to eliminate the | 


can we dare celebrate Easter,’’ he writes, ‘““when the unemployed 
and homeless die of hunger, or are forced to live without decent 
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clothing and without the joy and dignity to which a Christian has 
a right?” 
¢ 


The sons of St. Dominic, true to their motto, ‘““To transmit the 
fruits of contemplation to others,’’ have been publishing top- 
ranking periodicals on the spiritual life in a growing number of 
countries. To the French La Vie Spirituelle, the English Life of 
the Spirit, the American Cross and Crown, and the Italian Vita 
Cristiana, has now been added the Irish bi-monthly, Doctrine 
and Life (St. Savior’s Priory, Dublin; 10s a year). The first 
issue included an eloquent “‘Appeal for the Liturgy” by Fr. Moran, 
O.P., and the second an essay on “Praying with the Church” 
by H. C. Graef. 


+ 


Bruce Co. announces a new and enlarged edition of Christian 
Life and Worship, the religion text by our associate editor, Fr. 
Gerald Ellard, S.J., which more than any other single influence 
is shaping the thoughts of our Catholic students along liturgical 
lines. The new volume incorporates the encyclicals on the Mystical 
Body and on the liturgy. The foreword indicates how widespread 
its use has been: ‘In a national survey of college religion texts 
made some years ago, this one, among a hundred books, stood 
behind but two in the number of college adoptions.’’ Fr. Ellard 
is this summer again taking up his old job of lecturing on the 
liturgy at the Sodality Schools of Catholic Action. 


¢ 


Another associate editor, Msgr. Hellriegel, besides addressing 
several national conventions, is giving a daily conference on the 
liturgy at Pius X School in New York for three weeks, and at 
the Trapp music center in Vermont for two. He has also organized 
the program of daily lectures on the liturgical year, which he, 
together with six other St. Louis priests, is giving at the summer 
school of Fontbonne College, and which the entire student body 
of over 400, mostly Sisters, attend. 


We heard also from a third associate editor, Dom Albert Ham- 
menstede, who writes from Maria Laach that he has been conduct- 
ing retreats at the Abbey for American soldiers stationed in 
Germany. In late May a group of 70 American army chaplains, 
with the Army Bishop and his vicar general, made a three-day 
liturgical retreat under his direction. Two further groups of chap- 
lains are to arrive in the course of the summer. 
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Your editor is stationed at Notre Dame University, teaching a 
course on the sacraments in the summer school of liturgy, which 
again has a good enrolment. Every morning Lauds are chanted 
before the high Mass, and in the evening there is sung Compline. 
Vespers are chanted on Sunday afternoons. Thus the aim of the 
director, Fr. Mathis, C.S.C., is being realized, that the school 
be one not only of learning but also of liturgical living. Most 
encouraging is the fact that every summer an increasing percentage 
of students not in the liturgy courses are assisting at the liturgical 
functions, which are coming to be regarded as a normal part of 
campus life. Something new, moreover, has been added to the 
main chapel: a discreet spotlight burning all day attracts attention 
to the baptismal fount in back of church. It is a simple but effective 
way (that might well be imitated elsewhere) of giving due 
prominence to this most sacred place after the altar, and of arousing 
baptismal awareness among the faithful. 


* 


Friendship House’s two ‘“Workshops in Christian Living’’ are 
scheduled for August 13-19 and August 24-30 at Childerley, a 








short distance outside Chicago. Study of the liturgy and the Mysti- | 


cal Body, and congregational holy Mass, Prime and Compline, 
again figure prominently on the program. Lecturers include Fr. 
Daniel Cantwell and Betty Schneider. For further information 
write to Friendship House, 4233 So. Indiana Ave., Chicago 15. 


* 


The Rivista Liturgica pays tribute to the late Archbishop 
Marini of Amalfi, a leading promoter of liturgical piety in Italy. 
His numerous writings all centered on the mystery of the Blessed 
Trinity. ‘“The riches of the divine life,’’ he writes, “which obtain 
in the Holy Trinity, through the instrumentality of the human 
soul of Christ are communicated to His Mystical Body and 
through the sacraments are diffused in His members for their 
sanctification.”’ And, in his best-known book, Gli Splendori del 
Credo, he explained the liturgical year as nothing less than ‘‘the 
life of Christ brought into action.”’ He felt strongly about proper 
music in worship. Once at a pontifical Mass he interrupted the 
impossibly florid Gloria by simply rising in the middle of it and 
continuing the Mass with a “‘Pax vobis.”’ (A similar story is told 
of Cardinal Ascalesi of Naples — whether apocryphal or not we 
have never been able to find out. It seems that he too was subjected 
one day to such a “‘gothic’’ Mass. At the Credo, the choir was 
having a glorious time playing tag with endless repetitions: 
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“Genitum non factum, factum, factum, non factum, genitum non 
factum, etc.’’ The Cardinal could contain his soul in patience no 
longer. He rose to his full 6-foot plus stature, turned to the con- 
gregation and in his powerful baritone, the pride of his Neapolitan 
flock, intoned: “‘Factum vel non-factum: Pax vobis.’’) 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE MASS. Fides Albums. Fides Publishers (166 W. Washington), Chicago 

2, Illinois. Pp. 24. Paper, 15¢ single copy; 100 for $10.00. 

The first Fides Album is not merely a publication . . . it is an event. 
A few years back, when a number of French popular liturgical albums 
on the sacraments and other themes of the faith first made their ap- 
pearance in America in such places as St. Benet’s Bookstore in Chicago, 
everyone who saw them remarked wistfully how good it would be (even 
how necessary) to attempt a similar project in English. Fides, apparently 
not as satisfied as the rest of us with pious remarks, went ahead and did it. 

Popular in appeal and in fact, rather than in desire and intention, this 
is the first of a series to include (Godspeed!) similar albums on marriage, 
baptism, confirmation, the Bible, the Sunday, the Creed, the priesthood, 
and so on. It has pictures — many of them. . . and good ones. The text 
is in large print, widely spaced (but do not overlook for a moment the 
notes on each page, with their wealth of applied theology). It is not 
simply a translation of the French work, but an adaptation in line with 
American customs and expressions. 

Each double-page spread treats a different aspect of our great Eucha- 
rist. “The Mass is a Banquet” compares the family meal with the Sunday 
Sacrament. “The Mass is a Sacrifice” in a few paragraphs makes clear 
the present actuality of Calvary and its relation to our suffering. ““The 
Mass is a Re-Union” speaks beautifully of the bonds uniting us. “The 
Mass is a Festival” and is never the “property of a family in mourning.” 
“The Mass is a Conversation with God,” whose Word, too, is sacramental. 
“The Mass is an Offering” in which all the labor and suffering of hu- 
manity is presented to God. “The Mass —a Call to Action” reminds us 
that Ite does not mean “drift off now.” And “The Mass is a Preview of 
Heaven” as we show the Lord’s death, until He comes. The tabloid-size 
album concludes with a two-page explanation of the principal parts of 
the Mass, and a number of suggestions with regard to dialog and sung 
Mass. 

Here is something that is not only central and sacramental and theo- 
logical, but also cheap and readable and pictorial. The album belongs in 
the church vestibule, on tables in the parish library, in rectory parlors, 
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at inquiry classes and mixed marriage instructions and parish group meet- | Ogre 
ings, in the high school and the college. Here is something to shout about. 4 s.ocia 
R. H. the ma 

ADVENT. By Rev. Jean Daniélou, S.J. Sheed & Ward, New York. 1951." must u 
Pp. 184. Cloth, $2.00. : of life 
“It is a mark of the prophetic Spirit to see all the repercussions and | ‘effects’ 
significance of a thing, to see it as part of the spiritual drama of history,’ It is 
This sentence from Fr. Daniélou’s Advent, implying, as it does, the per-  discussi 
ception of a thing i in its essence, a cosmic perspective, and a sense of the | lacking 
Holy Spirit acting in history, characterizes well the scope and direction | ler divi 
of the author’s own work. | day,” ir 
“Advent” is our own time — that period of waiting between the | of the | 
pentecostal fires and Christ’s final coming in glory. Christ has come, but gests w: 
not wholly. For something in the individual soul and in nations still holds and “TI! 
out against Him. And “there are whole stretches of humanity in which | briefly | 
He has never been born.” of their 
This our “Advent” has continuity with all the past. God’s covenant the fam 
with Abraham narrowed down the natural covenant with Noe, setting _ as Mrs. 
Israel apart. But in the fulness of time came Mary, “through whom Israel } enter in 
flowed back into the human current.” For universality is a mark of | to show 
Christ and of His Church. Here again there is continuity. For “the Mrs. 
pattern of things in Christ’s Incarnation is the pattern for everything | as a wh 
that happens in His Mystical Body.” This “Advent” of the Mystical } liturgy - 
Body is being lived out with the Holy Spirit, the angels, Abraham, John | fonts, p 
the Baptist, and Mary playing essentially the same réles they played in | tions, ar 
making the world ready for the first parousia. The sacraments are making } shows, | 
present again the mirabilia of the Old and New Testaments. Pagan civili- | ecclesiol 
zations in ways unknown to themselves are preparing to refract splen- | and ext 
didly Christian truths. The Jews, “whose sin was to want to remain the | availabk 
chosen people,” are biding their time before coming back into the cur- | home-m 
rent. Through all, God’s plan for unity is working itself out “with 2) Mueller 
certainty nothing can alter, because God is faithful to His promise.” together 
Advent is not merely a work of scholarly synthesis, beautifully written | both in 
and beautifully translated. It is preeminently devotional. For Fr. Daniélou, | art expe 
there is no point in being learned unless learning makes charity more } tainly c 
active. This happens when prayer horizons are widened, a cosmic hope is | selves in 
kindled, when the apostle signs himself with the cross: “at once the | Christia 
height and depth of contemplation and the length and breadth of | MY LY 
charity.” M. P. ned 
THE CHRISTIAN HOME AND ART. By Therese Mueller. Designs for Cardb< 
Christian Living (Box 5948, Westport Sta.), Kansas City, Mo. 1950. Pp. This | 
30. Paper, $.50 signed to 
This is another delightful pamphlet by Mrs. Mueller, whose articles on | to read. 
making the liturgy at home in the family are familiar to readers of } various , 
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| OraTE Fratres. Sister Judith, faculty chairman of the Catholic Art 
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Association College Committee, points out in an introductory note on 
the making and use of works of art in the Christian home, that “we 


| must understand that these works are external effects of a Christian way 


of life and that it is foolish to persuade people to take and use these 
‘effects’ before they have clear notions about what they are effects of.” 

It is this point of view that distinguishes Mrs. Mueller’s pamphlet from 
discussions of the kind of “art” that is merely unessential decoration, 
lacking any integral connection with the home that it adorns. Mrs. Muel- 
ler divides her subject into considerations of ““The Christian Home Every- 
day,” in which she discusses the use and appearance of each of the rooms 
of the home; “The Church Year and the Christian Home,” which sug- 
gests ways of celebrating in the home the seasons and feasts of the Church; 
and “The Sacramental Life and the Christian Home,” in which she dwells 
briefly on each of the sacraments in turn and shows how the occasions 
of their reception may be made the means of strengthening the bonds of 
the family and intensifying its life in Christ. In the course of her survey, 
as Mrs. Mueller says, “Wherever there seemed to us an opening for art to 
enter into the service of the kingdom of Christ, we paused just enough 
to show the task at hand.” 

Mrs. Mueller stresses especially the value to children, and to the family 
as a whole, of making together the things that will be used in the home 
liturgy — individual crosses and crucifixes, candle holders, holy water 
fonts, pictures of patron saints, Christmas crib figures and tree decora- 
tions, and the like. Even the food and the table decorations, as the author 
shows, may contribute to the family’s appreciation of the home as an 
ecclesiola, a little church. Her suggestions, though brief, are concrete 


E and explicit, describing the materials and simple techniques that are 
) available in every home and involve little or no expense. Some of these 


home-made objects may be crude by objective standards of art, as Mrs. 
Mueller points out; but the joy of making things, and of making them 
together in the family, is of inestimable value, to children especially, 
both in making Christian ideas vivid to them and.in giving them a basic 
art experience. From a home such as Mrs. Mueller describes should cer- 
tainly come children, and later adults, who will be, if not artists them- 
selves in a professional sense, intelligent patrons and users of the renascent 
Christian art that is today struggling for acceptance. D. W.C. 


MY LITTLE MISSAL IN PICTURES. By Rev. Francis Turmezei. Illus- 
trated by Janet Robson Kennedy. Catechetical Guild, St. Paul. 1950. Pp. 32. 
Cardboard, $.25. 

This little Mass book (it is hardly accurate to call it a missal) is de- 
signed to introduce the Mass, by means of pictures, to children too young 
to read. This is done by the device of pairing pictures of the priest at the 
various parts of the Mass with, on the facing pages, related or explanatory 
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religious women, originally given to the Sisters of the Poor Child Jes 
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scenes, usually from the Old or the New Testament. Thus the pris at Sir 
saying the Confiteor at the foot of the altar is equated with a pictured °° “ 
the prodigal son, the offertory with the acceptable sacrifice of Abe ie "CY? 
contrast with Cain’s, the Consecration with the Last Supper, etc. Typ eo 
text consists of a brief sentence beneath each picture. us 
Such an arrangement assumes, of course, that a parent or someone ¢y! net 
will read and explain the book to the child. With this previous familiarin” Th 
the pictures should succeed excellently in recalling to the child’s min” , 
the appropriate Bible stories and their application, and in helping ty ‘fe 
child to follow the Mass. The text makes no reference to the eet He c 
of the Mass as a whole, nor is any attempt made to relate the varios! wet 
parts of the Mass to one another. For very young children, it was prby The : 
ably a wise decision of the author to limit the explanatory text to a bu! - 
minimum and to simplify all the ideas presented; but for slightly olde age 
children, in the first grades of school (the publisher proposes the bof bee , 
for children to the age of eight), a little greater breadth would hay ange 
been an advantage. 7, 
In a book so largely dependent on its pictures, one would like toh — 
able to say that the art work compares favorably with the many beaut. aaa 
fully illustrated children’s books on secular subjects that are avail om 
today. The pictures in this book are simple and uncluttered, and adequat) pour 
to convey the ideas, and the color is bright and attractive if occasionally ae 
a little overvivid; but they are rather static and lacking in imagination) | 4 4 
with a look of being made to specifications rather than from the artist! 
life and thought. There are many fine Catholic artists eager to use thei| ST. P. 
talents in religious work; one wonders why publishers seem to reser Pp. 
them for Mother Goose, instead of turning them loose on books lik No 
this. D. W.C. § he like 
SIX-YEAR COURSE IN LITURGY. For Study Clubs. Compiled and x) rs 
ranged by Mary E. McDermott. St. Martin’s College, Olympia, Washington 
Paper. 84 pp. : oubt. 
When a Catholic woman is asked to conduct a study club on ay (coup! 
liturgy in her parish, ,her usual reaction is one of bewilderment, and he distinc 
first response, “But how?” Now she will no longer need to write or tek work i 
phone frantically to a former college instructor, for she will find all t This 
material for a beginner in this little booklet. It contains an outline fel breathi 
fifteen two-hour discussion meetings for six years, with references 1 novelt, 
source material for each meeting, and more general bibliographies for th) althou, 
year. What is more, the booklet is pleasing in format and of a size fit) "¢rva 
for the modern woman’s handbag. L. M, |, numbe 
sayings 
RELIGIOUS LIFE AND SPIRIT. By Rev. Ignaz Watterott, O.M.I. B. Herde Trinity 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1950. Pp. viii-408. Cloth, $6.00. Ie mus 
This book is a translation from German of forty conferences f) hoon o 
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at Simpelveld in Holland. The topics range from a general discussion of 


© Pre convent life, faults of character, little virtues and vices to a more par- 
roe ticular treatment of the vows. The one slight chapter on education indi- 
Abe ¥ cates that the conferences were undoubtedly given to sisters not engaged 
"Cc. INS in educational work as are the vast majority of religious women in the 
' U.S. But that does not mean that American sisters will not find the 
one te book of real worth. 
uiliarin§ There is much sane, sound, and practical wisdom in the author’s com- 
5 MN) ments. He insists on joy as one of the marked characteristics of conven: 
ing ty life —‘“‘a recreation room without joy is like a thin soup without salt.” 
ructut He condemns selfishness, jealousies, and all the other petty vices and 
varie) weaknesses that are likely to disrupt the unity and peace of convents 
sprit Though the book is predominantly moral in tone, the author says, “The 
D a ba exterior alone, without true interior spirit . . . is not enough.” And yet 
ly olde here is where this reviewer feels that the book falls short of its title. The 
ne boil basic elements of religious life, the life of grace, nurtured and developed 
Id bang by the sacraments and daily participation in the holy sacrifice of the 
Mass, receive but scant notice. There is one chapter on the Blessed Sac- 
re by rament, one on holy Communion — none on the Mass. A chapter is de- 
mali voted to meditation, one to aridity in prayer, but none to the divine 
wailabiy office (or any office) or to prayer itself. But these are weaknesses of 
dequaty omission, and it is probably fairer to judge the book for what it is, a 
sionalhy series of moral discourses on convent life. As such, it has distinct value 
ger and deserves a wide circulation. L. M. 


se thi ST. PAUL’S GOSPEL. By Ronald Knox. Sheed & Ward, New York. 1950. 
reserng PP: 72. Cloth, $1.75. 

aks lik No one likes his Scripture commentators to be craven, but neither does 

W.C. — he like them too jaunty. It was certain from his observations on the 

epistles and gospels of the Sundays and holydays (Sheed & Ward, 1946) 


fe that Monsignor Knox was not the former; the latter remained in some 
doubt. The Knoxian penchant for Scripture study in the English tongue 
on thy (coupled with references to the four-centuries dead Maldonatus), left the 


and he\ distinct impression that he did not know or care to know the best recent 
or tee) Work in French and German, Lagrange perhaps excepted. 

all tk}. This lenten series preached at Westminster Cathedral, 1950, while 
line fe, breathing the same spirit of freshness taken by some for unwarranted 
nces ty HOvelty, is not so annoying by one half. Knox is a superb teacher, and 
for thy @lthough students of St. Paul may be forgiven for holding fast to their 
e fittel, TeServations, the great majority of his readers will gather from him a 
L. M. © number of important notions. St. Paul’s silence on the earthly life and 
sayings of our Lord, his inability to go for long without mentioning the 
. Herd! Trinity, his devotion to the Mystical Christ, are matters set in clear relief. 
It must have been a pleasure to hear these talks spoken, for added to the 
boon of encountering someone familiar enough with St. Paul that he does 
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not ride to death the same weary score of texts, there is a very speci 
kind of delight provided by this “malleus exegetorum” turned “molli 
expositor.” An excellent handbook here also for friends who know 
actly what Christianity was like before the arch-theologizer got at if 
G. S. §. 


THE VITAL CHRISTIAN. By Rev. Fulbert Cayré, A.A. Translated by Rey, 
Robert C. Healey. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 1951. Pp. v-137. Cloth, 
2.00. 


“Man loving, man working, and man living among men — this is the 
man Father Cayré discusses in The Vital Christian, a brief but illumi 
nating guide to a significant and fruitful spiritual life for the layman.” 
Thus does the dust cover describe the book, and this reviewer can go 
along with the blurb, but with one or two reservations. First there is the 
foundation: divine life in men and the love that comes from vital aware 
ness of that gift. But “for love of God to be enough for everything, it 
must not be ordinary love, but love which is a rule of conduct, a formula 
of doctrinal and practical life, a living spirituality, a practical mysticism” 
(p. 12). Thus the layman, filled with love for God will, like Christ his 
Head, be always desirous of doing whatever pleases the Father. His apos 
tolic life in the world follows naturally. It will be a life consecrated to 
sharing with Christ and his fellow members of the Mystical Body Christ's 
work of world consecration. Family life, professional life, life in society 
must all be brought under the kingship of Christ, and the Catholic lay- 
man has an essential réle in that work. 

Perhaps because of the great need of a thorough treatment of lay spit- 
ituality we are inclined to look to books like this with a too eager antici 
pation and are therefore unfairly disappointed if it fails to come up t 
our anticipation. We repeat, the book has much good material in it and 
can be very useful. Nevertheless, this reviewer could not rid himself of 
the uncomfortable conviction that the author, especially in his treatment 
of marriage, is much too reluctant to give the layman his due. If it i 
true that a life governed by vows is a higher state than marriage, it 
equally evident that married life contains extraordinary possibilities for 
bringing married men and women to a high degree of holiness. We do not 
judge that the author sufficiently well exploited these possibilities. An 
example of his attitude is contained in the sentence: “Marriage verges on 
the sacred and on at least one count has itself a sacred character” (p. 80). 
Finally, we fail to see the logic in his claim that to call marriage a voce 
tion would “run the risk of debasing an expression ordinarily applied 
eminent states of life” (p. 79). E. A. L. 











